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HE unworthy practice of expofing the fweepings of the 
{tudies of men eminent in literature has been fo often 

and fo feverely reprobated, that we imagined it would never 
have been attempted again, but by thofe whom abfolute want 
impelled to it. In that deicription lord Sheffield cannot be 
claffed ; either a degrading avarice to profit by the curiofity of 
the public, or a puerile vanity to behold his name united with 
that of the author of the Decline and Fall of the Romany Em- 
pire, mutt have influenced him to this ftep. How far the firft 
paflion may be an inmate of his lordfhip’s breaft, it is not for 
us to determine ; but the laft ftands openly revealed in the 
publication itfelf; and there are, we hope, very few men in 
this country, whofe modefty would not have inftructed them 
to have expunged thofe ill-timed panegyrics, which the zeal of 
friendihip, or the ufage of politenefs, had prompted a confi- 
dential correfpondent to lavith with fo profufe a hand. Does 
lord Shettield feel, that, as an author, he really poffeffed the 
power of turning the tide of public opinion, or, as a politician, 
that his talents entitled him to occupy the ftation of fecretary 
at war ?—Alas ! thofe pamphlets which he compelled us fo la- 
berioufly to wade through, have been long fince configned to 
oblivion ; and as a Britifh fenator, his name has been con- 
founded, by the leaders of both parties, in the long lift of in- 
fignificants ; would he, therefore, wifh us rather to accufe the 
blind partiality or infincerity of his departed friend, or hisown 
weaknefs and credulity ? And how has he repaid the praifes of 
that friend ?—he has exhibited his genius in an unfavourable 
and mutilated form ; and has hung up his perfon to ridicule 
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in an hideous caricature. Mr. Gibbon has erected to himfelf 
a vaft and fplendid monument of literary glory, the import- 
ance of which, fuch men as lord Sheffield are unequal to ap- 
preciate ; and which they ought to approach with diffidence, 
ahd bend before with reverence. , 

Of the works which have been fo diligently colle&ted to 
{well two ponderous quarto volumes, fome have before met 
the public eye, and fome had better have been concealed for 
ever from it. Of the former, are the Effai fur l’Etude de la 
Litterature, and Critical Obfervations on the Defign of the 
Sixth Book of the A‘neid; of the latter is the major part of 
the letters; fome of thefe are extremely frivolous, and others 
are chiefly complaining of pecuniary embarraflments ; nor can 
the real friends of Mr. Gibbon be highly gratified in having 
thofe inferted, which defcribe that gentleman as ating in 
the character of a political mercenary. 

Of all the contents, perhaps, the only one that ought to 
have feen the light, is the life of Mr. Gibbon, which contains 
an account of the books that he read: and this it is that we 
fhall chiefly recommend to the perufal of our readers. 

The grandfather of Mr. Gibbon had been deeply inyolved 
in the sniquity of the fouth-fea fchente; and his guilt was 
punifhed by a forfeiture of near one hundred thoufand pounds: 
ten thoufand were left him, on which his induftry ere&ted a 
new fortune, fcarcely inferior to the former. The eafy or 
opulent circumitances of the father of Mr. Gibbon enabled 
him to give his fon a liberal education; but the weaknefs of 
his conftitution feemed at firft to militate again{t his defire of 
ftudy. After pafling a fhort time at a private {chool at Kingf- 
ton, and at the public one of Weftminfter, he was committed 
to the tuition of Dr. Francis, the tranflator of Horace, and 
thence tranfplanted to Magdalen College, Oxford. 


‘ The firft tutor into whofe hands I was refigned appears to have 
been one of the beft of the tribe : Dr. Waldegrave was a learned and 
pious man, of a mild difpofition, frict morals, and abftemious 
life, who feldom mingled in the politics or the jollity of the col- 
lege. But his knowledge of the world was confined to the univer- 
fity; his learning was of the lait, rather than of the prefent age; 
his temper was indolent; his’ faculties, which were not of the firft 
rate, had been relaxed by the climate, and he was fatisfied, like 
his fellows, with the flight and fuperficial difcharge of an important 
truft. As foon as my tutor had founded the infuficiency of his 
difciple in fchool-learning, he propofed that we Mould read every 
morning from ten to eleven the comedies of Terence. The fum 
of my improvement in the univerfity of Oxford is confined to three 


or four Latin plays; and even the ftudy of an elegant claflic, which 
might 
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might have been illuftrated by a comparifon of ancient and modern 
theatres, was reduced to a dry and literal interpretation of the au- 
thor’s text. During the firft weeks I conftantly attended thee lef- 
fons in my tutor’s room; but as they appeared equally devoid of 
profit and pleafure, I was once tempted to try the experiment of a 
formal apology. ‘The apology was accepted witha fimile. I re- 
peated the offence with lefs ceremony; the excufe was admitted 
with the fame indulgence: the flighteft motive of laziuefs or indii- 
pofition, the moft trifling avocation at home or abroad, was allowed 
as a worthy impediment ; nor did my tutor appear confcious of my 
abfence or neglect. Had the hour of leéture been contfiantly 
filled, a fingle hour was a {mall portion of my academic leifure. 
No plan of ftudy was recommended for my ufe; no exercifes were 
prefcribed for his infpection; and, at the moft precious feafon of 
youth, whole days and weeks were fuffered to elapfe without la- 
bour or amufement, without advice or account. I fhould have 
liftened to the voice of reafon and of my tutor ; his mild behaviour 
had gained my confidence. I preferred his fociety to that of the 
younger ftudents ; and in our evening walks to the top of Hed- 
dington-hill, we freely converfed on a variety of fubjeéts. Since 
the days of Pocock and Hyde, oriental learning has always been 
the pride of Oxford, and I once expreffed an inclination to ftudy 
Arabic. His prudence difcouraged this childifh fancy; but he 


neglected the fair occafion of directing the ardour of a-curious 
mind. During my abfence in the fummer vacation, Dr, Walde- 
grave accepted a college living at Wafhington in Suffex, and on my 
return I no longer found him at Oxford. From that time I have 
loft fight of my firft tutor; but at the end of thirty years (1781) 
he was ftill alive ; and the practice of exercife and temperance had 
entitled him to a healthy old age.’ Vol. i. p. 39. 


¢ After the departure of Dr. Waldegrave, I was transferred, with 
his other pupils, to his academical heir, whofe literary charaéter did 
not command the refpect of the college. Dr. * * * * well 
remembered that he had a falary to receive, and only forgot that he 
had a duty to perform. Inftead of guiding the ftudies, and watch- 
ing over the behaviour of his difciple, I was never f{ummoned to 
attend even the ceremony of a lecture; and, excepting one volun- 
tary vifit to his rooms, during the eight months of his titular office, 
the tutor and pupil iived in the fame coilege as ftrangers to each 
other. The want of experience, of advice, and of occupation, 
foon betrayed me into fome improprieties of condué, ill-chofen 
company, late hours, and inconfiderate expence. My growing 
debts might be fecret; but my frequent abfence was vilible and 
fcandalous: and a tour to Bath, a vilit into Buckinghamfhire, and 
four excurfions to London in the fame winter, were cofi ly and dan- 
gerous frolics. “Phey were, indeed, without a m t 
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out an excufe. The irkfomenefs of a cloiftered life rpneile 
tempted me to wander; but my chief pleafure was that of travel- 
ling ; and I was too young and ‘bathful to enjoy, like a manly Ox- 
onian in town, the pleafures of London. In all thefe excurfions I 
eloped from Oxford ; I returned to college; in a few days I eloped 
again, as if I had been an independent {ftranger in a hired lodging, 
without once hearing the voice of admonition, without once feel- 
ing the hand of cont rol. Yet my time was loft, my expences were 
multiplied, my behaviour abroad was unknown; folly as well as 
vice fhould have awakened the attention of my fuperiors, and my 
tender years would have juftified a more than ordinary degree of 
reftraint and difcipline. 

‘ Tt might at leaft be expected, that an ecclefiaftical fchool fhould 
inculcate the orthodox principles of religion. But our venerable 
mother had contrived to unite the oppofite extremes of bigotry and 
indifference : an heretic, or unbeliever, was a monfter in her eyes; 
but fhe was always, or often, or fometimes, remifs in the fpiritual 
education of her own children. According to the ftatutes of the 
univeriity, every ftudent, before he is matriculated, muft fubfcribe 
his affent to the thirty-nine articles of the church of England, 
which are figned by more than read, and read by more than believe 
them. My infufficient age excufed me, however, from the imme- 
diate performance of this legal ceremony; and the vice-chancellor 
direéted ine to return, as foon as I fhould have accomplifhed my 
fifteenth year ; recommending me, in the mean while, to the in- 
ftruction of my college. My college forgot to inftruct: I forgot 
to return, and was myfelf forgotten by the firft magiftrate of the 
univerfity. Without a fingle lecture, either public or private, ei- 
ther chriftian or proteitant, without any academical fubfcription, 
without any epifcopal confirmation, I was left by the dim light of 
my catechifm to grope my way to the chapel and communion-ta- 
ble, where I was admitted, without a queftion, how far, or by 
what means, I might be qualified to receive the facrament. Such 
almoft incredible neglect was productive of the worft mifchiefs. 
From my childhood [ had been fond of religious difputation : my 
poor aunt has been often puzzled by the myfteries which fhe ftrove 
to believe; nor had the elaftic {pring been totally broken by the 
weight of the atmofphere of Oxford. ‘The blind aétivity of idle- 
nefs urged me to advance without armour into the dangerous mazes 
of controverty ; ; and at the age of fixteen, I bewildered myfelf in 
the errors of the church of Rome.’ Vol. i. P. 42. 


‘ For my own part, I am proud of an honeft facrifice of intereft 
to confcience. J can never blufh, if my tender mind was entan- 
gled inthe fophiftry that feduced the acute and manly underftandings 
of Chillingworth and Bayle, who afterwards emerged. from fuper- 
ftition to fcepticifm.’ Vol. 1. r. 47. 


We 
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We will mot waite time in commenting on the ftivolity of 
this apology. ' 

From Oxford Mr. Gibbon was fent to Laufanne, where he 
foon after abjured the religious errors he had fallen into, and 
reconciled himfelf to the proteftant church. During his refi- 
dence in Switzerland, he firft felt the influence of the more 
tender paflions. 


‘ I hefitate, from the apprehenfion of ridicule, when I approach 
the delicate fubjeét of my early Jove. By this word I do not 
mean the polite attention, the gallantry, without hope or defign, 
which has. originated in the {pirit of chivalry, and is interwoven 
with the texture of French manners. I underftand by this paffion 
the union of defire, friendfhip, and tendernefs, which is inflamed 
by a fingle female, which prefers her to the reft of her fex, and 
which feeks her pofleilion as the fupreme or the fole happinefs of 
our being. _ I need not blufh at recollecting the object of my 
choice; and though my love was difappointed of fuccefs, I am 
rather proud that I was once capable of feeling fuch a pure and ex- 
alted fentiment. The perfonal attractions of Mademoifeile Sufan 
Curchod were embellifhed by the virtues and talents of the mind. 
Her fortune was humble, but her family was refpectable. Her 
mother, a native of France, had preferred her religion to her coun- 
try. The profeffion of her father did not extinguith the moderation 
and philofophy cf his temper, and he lived content with a {mall 
falary and laborious duty, in the obfcure lot of minifter of Crafly, 
in the mountains that feparate the Pays de Vaud from the county 
of Burgundy. In the folitude of a fequeitered village he beftowed 
a liberal, and even learned, education on his only daughter. She 
furpaffed his hopes by her proficiency in the fciences and languages ; 
and in her fhort vilits to fome relations at Laufanne, the wit, the 
beauty, and erudition of Mademoifelle Curchod were the theme of 
univerfal applaufe. The report of fuch a prodigy awakened my 
curiofity ; 1 faw and loved. I found her learned without pedan- 
try, lively in converfation, pure in fentiment, and elegant in man- 
ners; and the firft fudden emotion was fortified by the habits and 
knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She permitted ine to 
make her two or three vifits at her father’s houfe. I pailed fome 
happy days there, in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents 
honourably encouraged the connection. Ina calm retirement the 
gay vanity of youth no longer fluttered in her botom; fhe liftened 
to the voice of truth and paflion, and I might prefume to hope that 
I had made fome impreflion ona virtuous heart. At Crafly and 
Laufanne I indulged my dream of felicity : but on my return to 
England, I foon difcovered that my father would not hear of this 
{trange alliance, and that without his confent I was myfelf deftitute 
and helplefs. .Liter'@ painiul firuggle T yielded to my fate; I figh- 
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ed as a lover, I obeyed as a fon; my wound was infenfibly healed 
by time, abfence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was ac- 
celerated by a. faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulnefs of 
the lady herfelf, and my love fubfided in friendfhip and efteem, 
The minifter of Crafly foon afterwards died; his ftipend died with 
him: his daughter retired to Geneva, where, by teaching young 
ladies, fhe earned a hard fubfiftence for herfelf and her mother; but 
in her joweft diftrefs fhe maintained a fpotle{s reputation, and a 
dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris,a citizen of Geneva, 
h: ad the good fortune and good fenfe to difcover and poflefs this in- 
eftimable treafure : and in the capital of tafte and luxury fhe refitted 
the temptations of wealth, as fhe had fuftained the hardfhips of 
indigence. The genius of her hufband had exalted him to the moft 
conf{picuous ftation in Europe. In every change of profperity and 
Silmace he has reclined on the bofom of a faithful friend; and 
Mademajfelle Curchod is now the wife of M. Necker, the minifter, 
and perhaps the legiflator, af the French monarchy.’ Vol. i. P. 73. 


On the return of Mr. Gibbon to England, he publifhed his 
firit work, Effai fur PEtude de la Litterature ; and foon after he 
entered into the Hampfhire militia, in which he rofe to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel ; but the duties of a military life 
could not have been congenial to his tafte, and he appears ta 
have efcaped from them with pleafure. 


The defign of my firft work, the Effay on the Study of Litera- 
ture, was fuggefted by a refinement of vanity, the defire of jufti- 
fying and praifing the object Of a favourite surfalt. In France, to 
which my ideas were confined, the learning and language of Greece 
and Rome were neglected by a philofophic < age. The guardian of 
thofe ftudies, the Academy of Infcriptions, was degraded to the 
loweft rank among the three royal focieties ef Paris: the new ap- 
pellation of Erudits was contemptuoufly applied to the fucceflors of 
Lipfius and Cafaubon; and I was provoked to hear (fee M. 
d'Alembert Difcours preliminaire 4 l’Encyclopedie) that the exercife 
of the »nemory, their fole merit, had been fuperfeded by the nobler 
faculties of the imagination and the judgment. I was ambitious of 
proving by my own example, as well as by my precepts, that all the 
faculties of the mind may be exercifed and difplayed by the ftudy 
of ancient literature: I began to feleét and adorn the various proofs 
and illuftrations which had offered themfelv es in reading the claf- 
fics; and the firit pages or chapters of my eflay were compofed 
before my departure from Laufanne. The hurry of the journey, 
and of the firft weeks of my Englith life, fufpended all thoughts of 
ferious application: but my object was ever before my eyes; and 
no more than ten days, from the firft to the eleventh of July, were 
fuffered to elapfe after my fummer eftablifhment at Buriton. My 
efay was fiaifhed in about fix weeks; and as foon as a fair copy 


had 
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had been tranfcribed by one of the French prifoners at Petersfield, 
I looked round for a critic and judge of my firft performance. A 
writer can feldom be content with the doubtful recompence of fo- 
litary approbation ; but a youth ignorant of the world, and of him- 
felf, muft defire to weigh his talents in fome fcales lefs partial than 
his own: my conduct was natural, my motive Jaudable, my choice 
of Dr. Maty judicious and fortunate. By defcent and education 
Dr. Maty, though born in Holland, might be confidered as a 
Frenchman ; but he was fixed in London by the praétice of phyfic, 
and an office in the Britifh Mufeum. His reputation was juftly 
founded on the eighteen volumes of the Journal Britannique, which 
he had fupported, almoft alone, with perfeverance and. fuccefs. 
This humble though ufeful labour, which fad once been dignified 
by the genius of Bayle and the learning of Le Clerc, was not dif- 
graced by the tafte, the know ledge, and the judgment of Maty : 
he exhibits a candid and pleafing view of the ftate of literature in 
England during a period of fix years (January 1750—December 
1755); and, far different from his angry fon, he handles the rod of 
criticifm with the tendernefs and reluctance of a parent. The au- 
thor of the Journal Britannique fometimes afpires to the character 
of a poet and philofopher : his ftyle is pure and elegant ; and in his 
virtues, or even in his defeéts, he may be ranked as one of the laft 
difciples of the fchool of Fontenelle. His anfwer to my firft letter 
Was prompt and polite: after a careful examination he returned my, 
manufcript, with fome animadverfion and much applaufe; and 
when I vifited London in the enfuing winter, we difcuffed the de- 
fion and execution in feveral free and familiar converfations. Ina 
fort excurfion to Buriton I reviewed my eflay, according to his 
friendly advice ; and after fupprefling a third, adding a third, and 
altering a third, I confummated my firft labour by a fhort preface, 
which is dated February 3d, 1759. Yet I ftill fhrunk from the 
prefs with the terrors of virgin modefty : the manufcript was fafely 
depofited in my defk ; and as my attention was engaged by new 
ebiects, the delay might have been prolonged till I had fulfilled the 
precept of Horace, “ nonumque prematur in annum.” Father 
Sirmond, a learned Jefuit, was ftill more rigid, fince he advifed a 
young friend to expeé the mature age of fifty, before he gave him- 
felf or Kis writings to the public (Olivet Hiftoire de l’Acadeimie 
Frangoife, tom. ii. p. 143), The counfel was fingular ; but it is 
ftill more tingular that it fhould have been approved by the example 
of the author. Sirmond was himfelf fifty-five years of age when 
he publifhed (in 1614) his firft work, an edition of Sidonius Apol- 
Jinaris, with many valuable annotations: (fee his life, before the 
great edition of his works in five volumes folio, Paris, 1696, e 
Typographia Regia.) 
‘ Two years elapfed in filence: but in the fpring of 1761 I 
yielded to the authority of a parent, and complied, like a pious 
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fon, with the with of my own heart. My private refolves were 
influenced by the ftate of Europe. “About this time the belligerent 
powers had made and accepted overtures of peace; our Englith 
plenipotentiaries were named to affift at the congrefs of Augfbourg, 
which never met; I wifled to attend them as a gentleman or a fe- 
cretary ; and my father fondly believed that the | proof of fome li- 
terary talents might introduce me to public notice, and fecond the 
recommendations of my friends. After 2 laft revifal I confulted 
with Mr. Mallet and Dr. Maty, who approved the defign and pro- 
moted the execution. Mr, Mallet, after hearing me read my mas 
nufcript, received it from my hands, and delivered it into thofe of 
Becket, with whom he made aii agreement in my name; an eafy 
agreement: I required only a certain number of copies; and, 
without transferring my property, I devolved on the bookfeller the 
charges and profits of the edition. Dr. Maty undertook, in my 
abfence, to correct the fheets: he inferted, without my knowledge, 
an elegant and flattering epiftle to the author; which is compofed, 
however, with fo much art, that, in cafe of a defeat, his favoura- 
ble report might have been afcribed to the indulgence, of a friend 
for the rafh attempt of a voung Englifh gentleman, The work 
was printed and publithed, under the title of E(jai fur Etude de la 
Litterature, 4 Londres, chez T. Becket et P. A. de Hondt, 1761, 
in a fmall volume in duodecimo: my dedication to my father, a 
proper and pious addrefs, was comp ofed the twent y- eighth of May: 
Dr. Maty’s letter is dated the 16th of June; and I received the firft 
copy (June 23d) at Alresford, two days before I marched with the 
Hampfhire militia. Some weeks afterwards, on the fame ground, 
I prefented my book to the late duke of York, who breakfafted in 
colonel Pitt’s tent. By my father’s direction, and Mallet’s advice, 
many literary gifts were diftributed to feveral eminent characters in 
England and France ; two books were fent to the count de Caylus, 
and the ducheffe d’Aiguillon, at Paris : I had referved twenty copies 
for my friends at Laufanne, as the firft fruits of my education, and 
a grateful token of my remembrance: and on all thete perfons I 
levied an unavoidable tax of civility and compliment. It is not fur- 
prifing that a work, of which the ityle and fentiments were fo to- 
tally foreign, fhould have been more fuccefsful abroad than at 
home. I was deliglited by the copious extracts, the warm com- 
mendations, and the flattering predictions of tht journals of France 
and Holland: and the next year (1762) a new edition (I believe at 
Geneva) extended the fame, or at leaft the circulation, of the work, 
In England it was received with cold indifference, little read, and 
fpeedily forgotten: a {mall imprefion was flowly difperfed ; the 
bookieller murmured, and the author (bad his feelings been more 
excuifite) might have wept over the ions and baldnefs of the 
Engiith tranflation. The publication of my Hiitory fifteen years 
afterwards revived the memory of my Gili performance, and the 
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Effay was eagerly fought in the fhops, But I refufed the permiffion 
which Becket folicited of reprinting it: the public curiofity was 
imperfeétly fatisfied by a pirated capy of the bookfellers of Dublin; 
and when a copy of the original edition has been difcovered in a 
fale, the primitive value of half-a-crown has rifen to the fanciful 
price of a guinea or thirty fhillings.’ Vol. i. Pp. 86. 


The next literary attempt of Mr. Gibbon was not equally 
fuccefsful : it was a hiftory of the revolution of Switzerland— 


‘ According to the plan, which was foon conceived and digett- 
ed, I embraced a period of two hundred years, from the allociation 
of the three peafants of the Alps to the plenitude and profperity of 
the Helvetic body in the fixteenth century. I fhouid have defcrib- 
ed the deliverance and victory of the Swifs, who have never flied 
the blood of their tyrants but in a field of battle; the laws and 
manners of the confederate ftates; the {plendid trophies .of the 
Auftrian, Burgundian, and Italian wars; and the wifdom of a na- 
tion, who, after fome fallies of martiai adventure, has been content 
to guard the blefiings of peace with the {word of freedom. 


Manus hec inimica tyrannis 
Ente petit placidam fub libertate quietem. 


My judgment, as well as my enthufiafm, was fatisfied with the 
glorious theme ; and the affiftance of Deyverdun feemed to remove 
an infuperable obftacle. The French or Latin memorials, of which 
I was not ignorant, are inconfiderable in number and weight ; but 
in the perfect acquaintance of my friend with the German language, 
I found the key of a more valuable colleétion. The moft necef- 
fary books were procured ; he tranflated, for my ufe, the folio vo- 
lume of Schilling, a copious and contemporary relation of the war 
of Burgundy ; we read and marked the moft intereitin.g parts of the 
great chronicle of Tfchudi; and by his labour, or that of an infe- 
rior affiftant, large extra¢éts were made from the Hiftory of Lauffer 
and the Dictionary of Lew: yet fuch was the diltance and delay, 
that two years elapfed in thefe preparatory fteps ; and it was late in 
the third fummer (1767) before I entered, with thefe flender mate- 
rials, on the more agreeable tafk of compofition. A fpecimen of 
my hiftory, the firft book, was read the following winter in a lite- 
rary fociety of foreigners in London; and as the author was un- 
known, I liftened, without obfervation, to the free ftrictures, and 
unfavourable fentence, of my judges. The momentary fenfation 
was painful; but their condemnation was ratified by my cooler 
thoughts. I delivered: my imperfect fheets to the flames, and for 
ever renounced a defign in which fome expence, much labour, and 
more time, had been io vainly confumed. I cannot regret the lofs 
of a flight and fuperficial effay ; for fuch the work mutt have been 
in the hands of a ftranger, uninformed by the {cholars and ftatef- 
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men, and remote from the libraries and archives of the Swifs re- 
publics. My antient habits, and the prefence of Deyverdun, en- 
couraged-me to write in French for the continent of Europe; but 
1 was confcious myfelf that my ftyle, above profe and below poe- 
try, degenerated into a verbofe and turgid declamation. Perhaps I 
may impute the failure to the injudicious choice of a foreign lan- 
guage. Perhaps I may fufpeét that tSe language itfelf is ilk adapted 
to fuftain the vigour and dignity of an important narrative. But 
if France, fo rich in literary merit, had produced a great original 
hiftorian, his genius would have formed and fixed the idiom to the 
proper tone, the peculiar mode of hiftorical eloquence.’ Vol.i. P. 132. 


But the mortification of this was foon forgotten, in the 
fuccefs with which he encountered the giant character of 
Warburton— 


¢ My next publication was an accidental fally of love and refent- 
ment; of my reverence for modeft genius, and my averfion for 
infolent pedantry. The fixth book of the Aineid is the moft pleaf- 
ing and perfect compofition of Latin poetry, The defcent of 
A‘neas and the Sybil to the infernal regions, to the world of fpirits, 
expands an awful and boundle{s profpect, from the nocturnal gloom 
of the Cumzean grot, 


Ibant obfcuri fold fub noéte per umbram, 
to the meridian brightnefs of the Elyfian fields ; 


Largior hic campos zether et lumine vettit 
Purpureo 


from the dreams of fimple nature, to the dreams, alas! of Egyn. 


tian theoloov, and the philofophy of the Greeks. But the final dit- 


’ 


miffion of the hero through the ivory gate, whence 
Falfa ad coelum mittunt infomnia manes, 


feems to diffolve the whole enchantment, and leaves the reader ina 
ftate of cold and anxious f{cepticifm. This moft lame and impotent 
conclufion has been varioufly imputed to the tafte or irreligion of 
Virgil ; but, according to the more elaborate interpretation of bifhop 
Warburton, the defcent to hell is not a falfe, but a inimic fcene; 
which reprefents the initiation of A.neas, in the character of a law- 
giver, to the Eleufinian myfteries. This hypothefis, a fingular 
chapter in the Divine Legation of Mofes, had been udmitted by 
many as true; it was praifed by all as ingenious; nor had it been 
expoted, in a fpace of thirty years, to a fair and critical difcufion. 
The learning and the abilities of the author had raifed him toa juft 
eminence; but he reizned the dictator and tyrant of the world of 
literature, The rea! merit of Warburton was degraded by the pride 


and 
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and prefumption with which he pronounced his infallible decrees ; 
in his polemic writings he lafhed his antagonifts without mercy or 
moderation ; and his fervile flatterers, (fee the bafe and malignant 
Effay on the Delicacy of Friendfhip,) exalting the mafter critic far 
above Ariftotle and Longinus, affaulted every modeft diffenter who 
refufed to confult the oracle, and to adore the idol. Ina land of 
liberty, fuch defpotifm muft provoke a general oppofitien, and the 
zeal of oppofition is feldom candid or impartial. A late profeffor 
of Oxford (Dr, Lowth,) in a pointed and polifhed epiftle, (Auguft 
31ft, 1765,) defended himfelf, and attacked the bifhop ; and, what- 
foever might be the merits of an infignificant controverfy, his vic- 
tory was Clearly eftablifhed by the filent confufion of Warburton 
and his flaves, I too, without any private offence, was ambitious 
of breaking a lance againft the giant’s fhield ; and in the beginning 
of the year 1770, my Critical Obfervations on the Sixth Book of 
the A:neid were fent, without my name, to the prefs. In this fhort 
eflay, my firft Englifh publication, I aimed my ftrokes againft the 
perfon and the hypothefis of bifhop Warburton. I proved, at 
leaft to my own fatisfaction, that the antient lawgivers did not in- 
vent the myfteries, and that A‘neas was never invefted with the of- 
fice of lawgiver: that there is not any argument, any circumftance, 
which can melt a fable into allegory, or remove the fcene from the 
Lake Avernus to the temple of Ceres: that fuch a wild fuppofitian 
is equally injurious to the poet and the man; that if Virgil was not 
initiated he could not, if he were he wouid not, reveal the fecrets of 
the initiation: that the anathema of Horace (vetabo qui Cereris fa- 
crum vulgarit, &c,) at once attefts his own ignorance and the in- 
nocence of his friend. As the bifhop of Gloucefter and his party 
maintained a difcreet filence, my critical difquifition was foon loft 
among the pamphlets of the day; but the public coldnefs was 
overbalanced to my feelings by the weighty approbation of the laft 
and beit editor of Virgil, profeflor Heyne of Gottingen, who ac- 
quiefces'in my confutation, and ftyles the unknown author, doétus 
- - - et elegantiflimus Britannus. But I cannot refift the temptation 
of tranfcribing the favourable judgment of Mr. Hayley, himfelf a 
poet and a fcholar: *“ An intricate hypothegs, twifled into a long 
and laboured chain of quotation and argument, the Differtation on 
the Sixth Book of Virgil, remained fome time unrefuted. - - - - 
At length, a fuperior, but anonymous, critic arcfe, who, in one 
of the moft judicious and fpirited efiays that our nation has pro- 
duced, on a point of claffical literature, completely overturned this 
ill-founded edifice, and expofed the arrogance and futility of its af- 
fuming architeét.”” He even condefcends to juftify an acrimony of 
ftyle, which had been gently blamed by the more unbiafled Ger- 
man, * Paullo acrius quam velis - - - - perftrinxit.” But I cannot 
forgive myfelf the contemptuous treatment of a man who, with all 
his faults, was entitied to my efteem ; and I can lefs forgive, in a 

perfonal 
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perfonal attack, the cowardly concealment of my name and cha- 
rater.’ Vol. i. p. 136. 


Tt was foon after having tried his ftrength in thefe excur- 
fions, that Mr. Gibbon commenced the work which has juftly 
given fuch celebrity to his name, in the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. The idea, he fays, firft prefented itfelf 
to his mind, as he fat mufing amidft the ruins of the Capitol 
in the year 1764 5 but it was not until the year 1772, that his 

‘retreat from the militia, and the arrangement of his pecuniary 
concerns, which, on the death of his father, had proved much 
embarrafled, enabled him to carry his defign into execution. 


‘ No fooner was I fettled in my houfe and [ibrary, than I un- 
dertook the compofition of the firit volume of my hiftory. At the 
outiet all was dark and doubtful; even the title of the work, the 
true wra of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits of the 
introduction, the divifion of the chapters, and the order of the 
narrative ; and [ was often tempted to caft away thie labour of feven 
years. The ftyle of an author fhould be the i image of his mind, 
but the choice and command of language is the fruit of Gincil, 
Many ee ae were made before I could hit the middle tone 
between a dull chronicle and a rhetorical declamation: three times 
dtd I compofe the firft chapter, and twice the fecond and third, be- 
fore I was tolerably fatisfitd w ith their effeét. In the remainder of 
the way I advanced with a more equal and eafy pace ; but the fif- 
teenth and fixteenth chapters have been reduced by three fucceffive 
revifals, from a large volume to their prefeat ize; and they might 
fill be compreffed, without any lofs of faéts or fentiments. An 
eppofite fault may be imputed to the concife and fuperficial narra- 
tive of the firft reigns from Commodus to Alexander ; a fault of 
which I have never heard, e xcept from Mr. Hume in his laft jour- 
ney to London. Such dn oracle might have. been confulted and 
obeyed with rational devotion; but I was foon difgufted with the 
modeft practice of reading t the manufcript to my friends. Of fuch 
friends Giane will praif fe from politenefs, ad fome will eriticife from 
vanity. The author hin fell is the bett j judge of his own perform- 
ance; no one has fo deeply meditated on the fubject ; no one is fo 
fincerely intere{fed in the event. 

¢ By the friendfhip of Mr. (now lord) Eliot, who had married 
my firft coufia, I was returned at the general election for the bo- 
roueh of Lefkeard. I took my feat at the beginning of the me- 
morable conteft between Great Britain and America, and fupported, 
with many a fincere and pies vote, the rights, though not, per- 
haps, the inte reft, “ ihe mother country. After a fleeting illufive 
hope, prudence condemned me to acquiefce in the humble flation 
of 
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of a mute. I was not armed by nature and education with the if- 
trepid energy of mind and voice, 


Vincentem ftrepitus, et natum rebus agendis, 


Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the fuccefs of my pen 
difcouraged the trial of my voice. But I affifted at the debates of 
a free affembly ; I liftened to the attack and defence of eloquence 
and reafon; I had a near profpect of the characters, views, and 
paflions of the firft ‘men of the age. The caufe of government 
was ably vindicated by lord North, a ftatefman of fpotlefs integri- 
ty, a conftmmate niafter of debate, who could wield, with equal 
dexterity, the arms of reafon and of ridicule. He was feated on 
the treafury-bench between his attorney and folicitor general, the 
two pillars of the law and ftate,. magis pares quam fimiles ; and 
the minifter might indulge in a thort flumber, whilit-he was upholden 
on either hand by the majeftic fenfe of Thurlow, and the fkilful 
eloquence of Wedderburne. From the adverfe fide of the houfe 
an ardent and powerful oppofition was fupported, by the lively de- 
clamation of Barre, the legal acutenefs of Dunning, the profufe 
and philofophic tancy of Burke, and the argumentative vehemence 
of Fox, who in the conduét of a party approvec himielf equal to 
the conduct of an empire. By fuch men every operation of peace 
and war, every principle of * aftice or policy, every queftion of 
authority and freedom, was attacked and defended ; and the fubject 
of the momentous conteft was the union or feparation of Great 
Britain and America. The eight fefons that I fat in parliament 
were a {chool of civil prudence, the firft aad moft effential virtue 
of an hiftorian. | 

* The volume of my hiftory, which had been fomewhat delay- 
ed by the novelty and wimult of a firft feflion, was now ready for 
the prefs. After the perilous adventure had been declined by my 
friend Mr. Elmily, [ agreed, upon eafy terms, with Mr, Thomas 
Cadell, a re{pectable bookfeller, and Mr. William Strahan, an 
eminent printer ;. and they undertook the care and rifk of the pub- 
lication, which derived more credit from the name of the fhop than 
from that of the author. The laft revifal of the proofs was fub- 
nitted to my vigilance; and many blemifhes of ftyle, which bad 
been invifible in the manuicript, were difcovered and correéted in 
the printed fheet. So moderate were our hopes, that the original 
impreffion had been ftinted to five hundred, till the number was 
doubled by the prophetic tafte of Mr. Strahan. During this awful 
interval I was neither elated by the ambition of fame, nor deprefled 
by the apprehenfion of contempt. My diligence and accuracy were 
attelted by my own confcience. Hiftory is the moft popular fpecies 
of writing, fince it can adapt itfelf to the higheft or the loweft ca- 
pacity. I had chofen an illuftrious fubjec&t. Rome is familiar to 
the {choel-boy and the ftatefman ; and my narrative was deduced 
trom 
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from the laft period of claffical reading. I had likewife flattered 
myfelf, that an age of light and liberty would receive, without fcan- 
dal, an inquiry into the human caufes of the progrefs and eftablith- 
ment of Chriftianity.’ Vol. i. p. 145. 


The publication of the work was accompanied by the moft 
enthufiaitic admiration ; the chapters which defcribed the 
progrefs and eftablifhments of Chriftianity were, indeed, ex- 
pofed to repeated attacks from a number of able pens; but 
notwithftanding thefe objectionable paflages, the general merit 
of the work fecured for it the public applaufe; and the name 
of the author was ranked with that of the moft celebrated 
hiftorians of his country. 


¢ Among the honourable connections which I had formed, I may 
juftly be proud of the friendfhip of Mr. Wedderburne, at that time 
attorney general, who now illuftrates the title of lord Loughbo- 
rough, and the office of chief juftice of the common pleas. By 
his ftrong recommendation, and the favourable difpofition of lord 
North, I was appointed one of the lords commiffioners of trade and 
plantations ; and my private income was enlarged by a clear addi- 
tion of between ‘feven and- eight hundred pounds a-year. The 
fancy of an hoftile orator may paint, in the ftrong colours of ridi- 
cule, “ the perpetual virtual adjournment, andthe unbroken fitting 
vacation of the board of trade.” But it muft be allowed that our 
duty was not intolerably fevere, and that I enjoyed many days and 
weeks of repofe, without being called away from my library to the 
office. My acceptance of a place provoked fome of the leaders of 
oppofition, with whom I had lived in habits of intimacy; and I 
was moft unjuftly accufed of deferting a party, in which I had 
never inlifted.’ Vol. i. pr. 156. 


For three years Mr. Gibbon enjoyed the advantages refult- 
ing from this appointment ; at the end of that term the board 
of trade was abolifhed by Mr. Burke’s bill; in the new ar- 
rangement between Mr. Fox and lord North, Mr. Gibbon 
adhered, from gratitude, to the coalition. 


* My vote was counted in the day of battle, but I was over- 
looked in the divifion of the fpoil. "There were many claimants 
more deferving and importunate than myfelf: the board of trade 
could not be reftored ; and, while the lift of places was curtailed, 
the number of candidates was doubled. An eafy difmiffion to a 
fecure feat at the board of cuftoms or excife was promifed on the 
firft vacancy : but the chance was diftant and doubtful; nor could 
¥-{olicit with much ardour an ignoble fervitude, which would have 
robbed me of the moft valuable of my ftudious hours : at the fame 
time the tumult of London, and the attendance on parliament, 
were grown more irkfome; and, without fome additional income, 

6 I could 
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I.could not long or prudently maintain the ftile of expence to which 
I was accuftomed.’ Vol. i. p. 164, 


Thefe circumftances determined Mr. Gibbon to retife to 
Laufanne, a place to which he had been attached from his 
earlieft youth; it was here, in an elegant retirement, that 
he compofed his three laft volumes of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. The fourth volume was begun March 
1, 1782, and was ended June, 1784. The 5th volume was 
begun July, 1784, and ended May t, 1786. The 6th vo- 
lume was begun May 18, 1786, and ended June 27, 1787. 


* It was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787, 
between the hours of eleven and twelve, that i wrote the laft lines 
of the lait page, in a fummer-houfe in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took feveral turns in a berceau, or covered walk 
of atacias, which commands a profpeé of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the fky was ference, 
the filver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was filent. 1 will not diflemble the firft emotions of joy on 
the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the eftablifhment of 
my fame. But my pride was foon humbled, and a fober melan- 
choly was fpread over my mind, by the idea that I had taken an 
everlafting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that what- 
foever might be the future date of my hiftory, the life of the hif- 
torian mutt be fhort and precarious.’ Vol. i. p. 170. 


But the toil of compofition had been beguiled, or the plea- 
fure interrupted, by occafional vifits from the moft illuftrious 
of his countrymen who travelled through Switzerland. On 
that of Mr. Fox, Mr. Gibbon dwells with peculiar fatisfac- 
tion— 

‘ In his tour of Switzerland (September 1788) Mr. Fox gave 
me two days of free and private fociety. He feemed to feel, and 
even to envy, the happinefs of my fituation; while I admired the 
powers of a fuperior man, as they are blended in his attractive ciia- 
racter with the foftnefs and fimplicity of a child. Perhaps no hu- 
man being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of male- 
volence, vanity, or faliehood.’ Vol. i. rp. 168. 


The correéting of the prefs for the laft three volumes of 
his Hiftory, compelled Mr. Gibbon to vifit England for fome 
months in 1788; from this duty he haftened to return to his 
favourite and delicious retreat, on the banks of the Leman 
Lake. But the fcene was foon changed ; and the death of his 
friend Mr. Deyverdun, whofe converfation had been a never- 
failing fource of enjoyment to him, darkened the beauties of 
the land{cape, and caft a gloom over every object; nor pe 

this 
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this the only difagreeable circumftance to which Mr. Gibbon 
was .expofed in Switzerland. ‘The torrent of the French re- 
volution, in its deftructive progrefs, threatened that country ; 
and the death of lady Sheflield haftened him to England, to 
confole that friend, whofe gratitude has given thefe mifcella- 
neous papers to the world. But his return to his native foil 
foon expofed to him the real ftate of his health, which (afto- 
nifhing as it may feem) during twenty-nine years, he appears 
to have been induitrious to have concealed from himfelf. In 
1761, fome fymptoms of a tumour were fubmitted to the in- 
{pe€tion of Mr Hawkins, who did not decide whether it was 
the beginning of a rupture or a hydrocele. Although the 
diforder continued to increafe gradually, yet as Mr. “sibbon 
never fuffered any pain from it, he never mentioned it to any 
perfon ; but in 1794, the alarming fize to which it was grown, 
compelled him (in his own words) to withdraw the veil; and 
from confulting feveral eminent furgeons, it appeared that it 
was originally a rupture, but that an hydrocele had lately 
taken piace in the fame part ; fome operations were immedi- 
ately recommended, which afforded him atranfient relief ; but 
the difeafe ‘till prefled upon him, and on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1794, he clofed, at his lodgings in St. James’s-flreet, a 
life of fifty-four years. 


(Zo be continued.) 





2. Horatii Flacci Opera cum vartis Le@ionibus, Notis Vario- 
rum, ct Indice locupletifimo. 2 Vols. 4to. 2/. 125. 6d. 
Boards. Edwards. 

EW writers of anticuity have acquired more univerfal cele- 
brity than Horace; and none, perhaps, have a jufter claim 
toit. Asa lyric poet, he has united the excellence of Ana- 
creon and Pindar. He takes not fuch wild and irregular flights 
as ‘ the Dircean fwan,’ indeed, but furpaffes him in elegance, 
correctnefs, and variety * The feftive old bard of Teos, 
alfo, though he may. ftill ‘be permitted to hold his fuperior 
rank in that particular fpecies of ode which bears his name, 
muft notwithftanding yield in every other refpe&t to Horace ; 
who, to the mirth and jollity of anacreontics, often united, 
in his amatory odes, the richnefs of imagination and the 
chaftened glow of paflion, that diftinguifh Ovid, with the 
plaintive fentiment and melancholy tendernefs of ‘Tibullus. 





* The famous ode, ¢ Pindarum quifquis,’ &c. in which he celebrates the 
genius of Pindar, is a convincing prouf how near he could approach the fubli- 


mity of his great ‘original. Rev. 


As 
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As a moralift, a critic, and fatirift, he is allowed to ftand 
without a rival; for, however excellent other writers might 
have been in thefe departments of literature, yet we know 
that their merits, as well as their manner of writing, were en- 
tirely diftin®t from the courtly familiarity, the captivating 

leafantry, and refined tafte of Horace. 

Poffeffed, therefore, of fuch varied excellence, his works 
may juftly be confidered as one of the choiceft treafures of 
antiquity ; and it is no wonder that the labours of the moft 
learned men, from the revival of letters to the prefent time, 
fhould have been fo frequently employed in illuftrating his 
beauties, and reftoring his text to its original purity. 

To collect into one point of view the fcattered learning 
of ages on this favourite claflic,—to curtail what was fuperflu- 
ous, and to abridge what was prolix ;—on controverted poiiits, 
to {tate the various opinions of others, rather than to multiply 
words ;—in fhort, to reconcile and harmonife what has been 
already done, and to fupply deficiencies by the diligent exer- 
cife of found learning, judgment and tafte, was, we con- 
ceive, the duty of an editor of the prefent day, in prefenting 
to the public a variorum edition of Horace, in two ponderous 
quarto volumes. 

How far Dr. Combe has merited this character, the reader 
will be enabled to judge, when we have informed him what 


he has profefied to do, and given our candid opinion on the 
ability with which he has executed his talk. As the Preface 
is fhort, we fhall tranfcribe it. It will give the editor an 
opportunity of {peaking for himfelf, and furnifh a favourable 
fpecimen alfo of his latinity, which (not to cavil at a fingle 
word or exprefhon) is neat and elegant. 


* Editiones Flacci, cum notis et animadverfionibus, que in hoc 
feculo, plurimz in publicum pgodierunt, quamvis et eruditione et 
ornamentis fummis nonnullz abundant, omnes tamen Variorum 
obfervationibus carent. It hac nova editione, fi cura adhibeatur ut 
ee note feligantur, ex variis autoribus, qua apud doctos judices 
utilifima habentur, fperandum eft,.me non modo ftudioforum 
commodis haud male confuluiffe, fed etiam in elegantiorum homi- 
num bibliothecas aliquid ornamenti contuliffe. 

* Quid a me nunc effectum fit, quo Flaccus quam ornatiffimrs 
in medium proferatur, eruditi le€tores, paucis vos admonitos yelim. 

* Quoniam Baxteri Flaccus, cum notis Gefneri editus, tum apud 
exteros tuin noftrates, propter egregiam accurationem et notas, non 
mediocrem laudem confecutus eft, hujufce editionis contextum, nifi 
in locis quibufdam, ab incuria typographorum, manifefte pravis, 
nihil prorfus mutare aufus, pro exemplari adhibui. Note ex aliis 

Cait, Rev. Vor. XVIII. Nov. 179%. Tt auctori- 
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auctoribus felectz, vel ad explicationem vel ad rem.criticam perti- 
nent ; aliis, in quibus vel de re mythologica vel hiftorica agitur, et 
quz ubique funtin propatulo, omiflis. 

¢ Celeberrimi Jani induftria non ultra carminum finem haétenus 
proceffit ; notas autem aliorum interpretum, ad minuendum hune 
defectum, optimas et utiliffimas depromfi. 

* Quod ad libros pertinet fcriptos, feptem, ex iis qui in Mufeo 
Britannico affervantur, codices diligenter perlegi; et ad diftinguen- 
dum fingulos libros, ex quibus variz leétiones colliguntur, his lite- 
ris A. B.C. D, E. F. G. notavi. Codex manufcriptus E tres 
priores libros carminum lyricorum, et quatuor odas libri quarti com- 
plectitur, et codex G. folummodo epiftolas, artem poeticam, et 
primos fermones novem. 

* He litter, quibus propter brevitatem ufus fum, refpondent 
numeris catalogi manufcriptorum Harleianorum, qui appofiti funt ; 
et feculum quo fcripti efle creduntur addendum quoque curavi. 

_ 2725 ————— fec. — x. 
3534 fec. -— xii. - 
27924 fec. — xiii. 
3754 —————._ fec. — xv. 
2609 lec. — xv. 
——— 4862 ————— fec. — xv. 
——. 2621 —————. fec. — xiii. 

¢ Editionem etiam principem Flacci in bibhiotheca regia afferva- 
tam perlegi, et lectiones varias adnotavi. 

‘ Hominis ingrati eflet non agnofcere, imo non praedicare urba- 
nitatem, quam in bibliotheca regia expertus fum ; nec vero preter- 
eundum eft, quanta cum facilitate, omnia, que ad libros confe- 
rendos utilia funt, adminiftrentur; utpote per favorem et gratiam 
regii poffefforis nihil abeft, quod a ftudiofis et literatis in hac elegan- 
tiffima et locupletiffima bibHotheca defiderari poflit. 

* Grates etiam euratoribus Mufei Britannici habendz funt, pro 
humanitate, qua codices manufcriptos omnes, quibus opus fuit, 
mihi accommodarunt. 

* Inter notas quibus hzecce editio inftruitur, eas pracipue felegi 
ex laboribus Bentleii, Cuningamii, Baxteri, Gefneri, Klotzii, Jani, 
Waddeli, Wakefieldi, et aliorum quos memorare vix neceffe eft ; 
prefertim cum nomina fingulorum, quorum notis ufus fum, ad cal- 
cem hujufce proeemii fubjunxi. 

© Quod ad loca in notis citata fpeétat, hac quidem, accurate re- 
cognita et collata, fapenumero caftigata, ia veftras manus trado. 

‘ Indicem vocabulorum omnium copiofum, et aliis praecedenti- 
bus locupletiorem adjeci; index enim a Thoma Tretero quondam 
colleétus, ter mille in locis, et ultra, auétus et emendatus eft. 

‘ Huic procemio finem hic imponere vellem, fed amici, qui 
mecum hancce operam inceperat, quique mecum familiariter, dum 

fuperttes, 
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fuperftes, vixerat, prematura mors hoc in loco non eft pretereunda 
filentio, 

‘ Fungamur igitur non inani munere, et merita egregii viri Hen- 
riei Homer, confiliorum omnium fucietate mecum nuper conjunc- 
tifimi, in memoriam revocemus. Fuit ille literarum, artiumque 
humaniorum {cientifflimus, vita fanétus, probitatis, fidei, et amici- 
tiarum tenax; in profequendis ftudiis pertinaciflimus, et, dum vires 
manebant, labore et vigilia indomitus ; nihil tamen gravitati feverze 
ferviebat, intervalla enim negotiorum faceto lepore, ut mos eft ami- 
corum, difpungebat jucunditer. 

* Viri tali ingenio, tanta rerum cognitione, qui doctorum fludiis 
fe adjutorem preftabat, qui bibliothecis tot ornamenta addidit, quis 
defiderio fit pudor aut modus? Lugeatis eum mecum omnes, qui- 
bufcunque cordi funt litere; quibufcunque candor, et fides, et 
honeftas in pretio habentur, lugeatis. 

‘ O fallacem hominum f{pem, fragilemque fortunam, et inanes 
noftras contentiones : quz in medio fpatio fepe franguntur et core 
ruunt, et ante, in ipfo curfu obruuntur, quam portum confpicere 
potuerunt.’ P. i, 


From this, the public will learn, that Dr. Combe was de- 
prived, by death, of the valuable labours and afliftance of the 
late Mr. H. Homer; which ought, in our opinion, to be ad- 
mitted as fome apology for the prefent publication not being 


fo perfect as it otherwile, perhaps, would have been. 

But we haften to give an account of what thefe fplendid 
volumes contain, befide the text of the author. The lift of 
writers from whofe works the notes are taken, is numerous 
and refpectable. ‘Ihe reader, perhaps, will be gratified with 
a fight of it in our Journal, as it may furnifh no contemptible 
bibliographical article, relating to fo favourite an author as 
Horace. 


*‘ Barnes. —— Jofh. Barnefii Edit. Homeri, 2 tom. 4to 
171I 

‘ Bax. —— Gul. Baxteri, Edit. Horatii, 8vo 1725 

‘ Benr. Ric. Bentleii, Edit. Moratii, 4to 1711 

* Bonp. Joh. Bond, Edit. Horatii, 8vo 1670 

‘ Bowyer. —— Explicationes veterum aliquot auctorum ad 
finem, Evpimdou Ixchdes, 4to 1763 

‘ Crvuqu. ~—— Jacobi Cruquii Edit. Horatii, 4to 1611 

‘ Cun. Alex. Cuningamii animadverfiones in Ric, Bent- 
leii notas et emendationes ad Horatium, 12mo 1721 

* Dac. —— And. Dacier, Edit. Horatii, 8 tom. 12mo 1709 

‘ Desp. Lud. Defprez, Edit. Horatii in ufum Delphini, 
4to 1691 

‘ GEsN. Jo. Matt. Gefneri, Edit.’ Horatii, 8vo 1772 

* Harg. ——— fo, Hare, Epiftola Critica, 4to 1726 
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‘ Huep. R. Hurd, S. T. P. Edit. epiftolarum Horatit 
ad Pifones et Auguftum, 3 tom. 12mo 1766 

¢ JAN. M. Chrift. David Jani, Edit. carminum Horatii, 
2tom.8vo 1778 

¢ Jas. pe Nor. Jafon de Noris in epiftolam, Q. Ho- 
ratii, de arte poetica, 8vo 1553 

* Krorz. Chr. Adolph. Klotzii Leétiones Venufina, 
8vo 1770 

* Lams. Dion. Lambini, Edit. Horatii, fol. 1577 

* Lin. Car. Linne Syftema vegetabilium, 8vo 1784 

¢. Syftema natura, 8vo 1766 

* Murer. —— M. Ant. Mureti, Edit. Horatii, Svo 1561 

* MarkL. Jer. Markland, Epiftola Critica, 8vo 1723 

¢ Purm. —— Theod. Pulmanni, Edit. Horatii, 12mo 1564 

‘ Rure. Jani Rutgerfii Le€tiones Venufine, 12mo 1699 

* Sawap. -—— Sanadon, Edit. Horatii, 2 tom. 4to 1728 

© Tay or. Jo. Taylor, de jure civili, anglice, 4to 
1756 
¢ Torr. —— Levini Torrentii, Edit. Horatii, 4to 1608 

‘ Wapper. —— Georgii Waddeli animadverfiones in loca 
quedam Horatii, &c. 12m0 1734 

€ Wake. —— Gilberti Wakefield in Horatium obfervationes 
critica, editze cum Poematibus fuis, partim fcriptis partim redditis, 


4to 177 
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) Jo. Car. Zeunii, Edit. Horatii, Jo. Matthia 
Geineri, 8vo 1778.’ Pp. iv. 

But, notwithftanding the copioufnefs of this lift, we are 
truly furprifed at not finding in it the refpe€table names of 
Scaliger, Heinfius, and others ; and more particularly at not 
feeing any notice taken of the Elzevir variorum edition of 
Horace, printed 1670. 

We muft add, allo, that Dr. Combe does not appear to 
have confulted thefe authors very diligently, nor to have in- 
corporated their critical emendations and remarks with much 
care. Waddel, im particular, has propofed many ingenious 
readings, and fome judicious interpretations, that are not at all 
noticed. Wakefield and Taylor alfo, though formally men- 
tioned as auxiliaries, have reafon to complain of being paffed 
over in filence. Baxter, Bentley, and Gefner, appear to have 
furnifhed by far the greater part of the notes in the fecond 
volume ; but in the firft we find more variety. 

The preliminary matter, which occupies forty-nine pages, 
confilts of the following particulars. 

1. * The life of Horace by Suetonius, with a great variety 


of notes.’ 
‘ 2. * Vita 
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. © Vita Horatii in eodem cod. aliter defcripta.’—This does 
e. ‘ocoupy half a page, and was fcarcely worth tranfcribing. 

3. © Vita Horatii in tribus codd. Blannd. aliter defcripta.’ 
—Short, and of no value. 

4. * Quinti Horatii vita per annos digefta.’—This life of 
Horace (which we believe is taken from Janus) is arranged in 
chronological order, according to the fucceflion of confuls. 

Inftead of thefe four lives of Horace, we could have wifh- 
ed to have feen a new one formed from the materials of all, 
and illuftrated by fuch additional matter as Maflon, Dacier, 
Bentley and others would have furnifhed. 

. * De amicis Horatii.—This fhort biographical cata- 
logue of /ome of Horace’s friends can be of little utility to 
the reader, fince he is regularly introduced to them by the re- 
fpective commentators, as their names incidentally occur in 
the poet’s writings. 

6. The two odes that were fome years ago firft publifhed 
from a MS. found in the Vatican. 

7. * Teftimonia quadam antiqua de Horatio.’ 

If Dr. Combe thought it of any confequence to print a 
collection of teftimonia refpecting his author, in compliance 
with the practice of other editors, he furely fhould not have 
given the public a fcanty one, in fuch a work as the prefent : 
but he has omitted the teftimonies, or notices of Martial, 
. Lucan, Aufonius, and others, which he might have found, 
ready to his hand, in the common edition of Horace in Ufum 
Delphini. 

8. ‘De undeviginti gencribus metrorum Horatii traétatus 
Aldi Manutii.’—This is a valuable and appropriate acceflion 
to the Variorum edition. 

9. © Metra Horatiana.?—This fhort difquifition is the pro- 
duction of Chriftopher Wafe, and was dedicated to his old 
{chool fellow, Ambrofe Bonwicke. We extraét from it the 
PASIPHAE, as containing a curious compendium, or fynopfis, 
of the different Metra Horatiana. 

‘PASITIPHAE. 
Note Marginales. D. Dadiylus. S. Spondeus, T. Trochaus. 
J, lambus. |. Jonicus a minori. 
i Filia Solis 
2 At ftuat igne novo; 
3 ht per prata juvencum 
4 Menrem perdita queritat. 
c Non illam thalami pudor arcet, 
6 Non regalis honos, nec magni cura maviii, 
7 Optat in formam bovis 
§ Convertier vultus fyos : 
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9 Et Preetidas dicit beatas, 

10 Joque laudat, non quod Iifis alta eft, 

11 Sed quod juvence cornua in fronte erigit. 

12 Siquando miferz copia fuppetit 

13 Brachiis ambit fera colla Tauri, 

14 Florefque vernos cornibus illigat, 

15 Oraque jungere querit ori, 

16 Audaces animos efficiunt tela Cupidinis 

17 Iilicitifque gaudet 

18 Corpus includi ftabulis fe faciens juven- 

cam. 

19 Et amoris pudibundi malefuadis 

20 Obfequitur votis, et procreat, heu nefas ! 
bimembrem. 

21 Cecropides juvenis quem percvlit fraétum 
manu, 


SISIDD-.- 22 Filo refolvens Gnofliz triftia teéta domus.’ 


Pp, xlvi. 


Such is the preliminary matter. We come now to confider 
how Dr. Combe has difcharged his duty as an editor, and 
what claims he fairly has on the public for induftry, judgment, 
and learning, in laying before them this coftly variorum edi- 
tion of Horace. It has been faid, that £ a great book is a great 
evil;’ and that the prefent muft come under the denomination 


of great, no one will be difpofed to doubt, when it is confi- 
dered that the original text may be comprifed in a very fmall 
pocket volume. But though the prefent work confifts of two 
Jarge volumes in quarto, yet we are forry to remark, that 
fome things are omitted which ought to have been there, and 
that we have found, notw ithftanding, throughout the whole, 
much heavy, uninterefting, and fuperfluous matter. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that the eyes of moft readers are difgufted, and 
their patience foon wearied out, on feeing the text of a favo- 
rite author fwallowed up by notes and conjectural criticifm. 
This is eminently the cafe with Dr. Combe’s book, and of- 
ten, where there is no difhculty, or, at leaft, fuch only as 
might have been removed in a few words We fhall give one 
example out of many, of this cumberfome and unneceffary 
load of comment. On the fingle word ¢ genitalis,’ in the in- 
vocation to Diana (Carm. Secular. 1. 16.) we find fix full co- 
lumns of unfatisfactory comments, emendations, and con- 
je€tures, from Bentley, Kiotz, &c. while the fhort note of 
Deipre -z, in the Deiphini edition (which is more to the pur- 
pote than all the others), is pafled over without notice. 

But as the variorum edition is often unneceflarily tedious 


without being full or fatisfaCtory, fo it is fometimes unpar- 
donably 
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donably brief, where it fhould have been, copious, and, per- 
haps, diffufe. We offer the following inftance as authority 
for this Opinion; premifing, however, that we fhould by no 
means have given it thus publicly, if it had been founded on 
one example only. 


On the very difficult paffage (lib. i. od. iii. 16.) 


Quo non arbiter Adri 
Major, tollere feu ponere vult freta, 


Dr. Combe has only the following fhort remark from Cruquius- 
© TiberSai ad imitationem Grecam, moderari, regere, compo- 
nere.” But what fatisfaction does this afford? In the firft 
place, where is the authority for interpreting ponere, modera- 
ri, regere ? and, if it means componcre, we may fay, ‘ hic |a- 
bor, Boe opus eft.” The context requires, and the particle 
Jeu fufficiently indicates, that ponere muft fignify an aét con- 
trary to tollere. If, therefore, it means componere, to ftill, or 
calm the waves, the queftion is, how does the fame wind 
produce thefe two contrary effects? This was a proper field 
for the editor to expatiate on ; and it would not have been dif- 
ficult to furnifh fome original conjectures on the fubjed, 
which, though not convincing, perhaps, might have had the 
merit of being ingenious, and even probable. But Dr. 
Combe has done nothing himfelf ; and the reader is left to 
his own conjectures on this occafion, without another word 
on the fubjec&t, though Defprez and Scaliger would have fur- 
nifhed at leaft a coiumn of criticifm, that might have been 
read with pleafure and advantage. 

We mutt farther remark, that, in fo expenfive a work as the 
prefent, the purchafer might reafonably expect to find every 
thing neceffary to elucidate the text of Horace; and we are 
of opinion that the entire omiflion cf fuch parts of ancient my- 
thology, hiftory, and geography, as incidentally occur, wili be 
thought a very great defeét We cannot help regretting it the 
more, as we fee fo many columns that might have been more 
profitably filled. For thefe reafons we feel ourfeives obliged 
to fay, that the variorum edition of Horace is, at the fame 
time, ftrikingly redundant and deficient. We do not however 
deny, that the notes and prolegomena contain a va uable 
treafure of critical and philologica! learning. We complain 
that it has not been judicioufly feiected and arranged,—that 
redundancies have not been retrenched, and that defictencies 
have not been fupplied. 

With regard to the typographical merits of the prefent 
work, they muft be acknowledged to be great. It is printed 
on fine wove paper ; the type is excellent, and the prefs- work 


extremely clear and neat. The margin alfo is fpacious, 
T 4 and 
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and the arrangement fuch as does the printers much credit. 
But we are forry to add, that all thefe beauties are difgraced 
by a flovenly negligence and inaccuracy which pervade the 
whole. The liberal fpirit of criticifm difdains to ftoop to the 
invidious drudgery of tracing out the omiflion of commas, 
and the mifplacing of every Greek accent or afpirate ; but 
when we find fuch pointing as § Quid enim concurritur :’ 
Vol. ii. p. 1, which fpoils the fenfe,—and, even in the title. 
page, one biunder and one erratum*; when alfo, in tranfcribing, 
we meet with guadam inftead of quedam, cvynowbn for avy- 
xavn, p. 339) Vol. ii—the ftrange jumble of letters xpadIae/m 
for xpaila é émri, ib. p- 409, — ddvpar for avipwv, p . 386, we fhould 
jaftly i incur the affe€tation of candour, cad be charged with 
a derelition of duty, as impartial hiftorians in the republic of 
letters, were we to acquit the editor of negligence, however 
we may be difpofed to think him clear of a more difgraceful 
accufation. 





Ti avels, during the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789. Undertaken 
mare perticularly with a View of afcertai ning the Cultivation, 
Wealth, Refources, and National Pro/pe: ity of the Kingdom 
of Fre nce. By Arthur Young, Efq. F. R.S. &e. ce, 
The Second Edition. Vol. II. 4to. 18s. Boards. Richard- 


fon. 1794. 
W HEN the firft volume of thefe Travels appeared, we 


beftowed confiderable pains in communicating its im- 
portant contents; (vide Crit. Rev. vol. V. p 456, "and vol. 
VI. p. 45, New Arr.j In the republication of that volume, 
Mr. Young has thought proper to retract certain fentiments 
which implied an approbation of the French revolution ; but 
as that queftion has no immediate connection with the princi- 
pal utility of the work, we are unwilling to recur to it, or to 
doubt the right an author has to change his opinion, if convinc- 
ed that he has fubfequent ground forit. The prefent volume 
is a continuation of the Journal-part of the former, enrich- 
ed with fuch valuable remarks as may be expected from a 
gentleman fo completely verfed in the fcience and practice of 
agriculture, as Mr. Young is allowed to be. The chapters 
which relate to France, contain the following or; ; Vines 


—Silk—Cattle—Varicus Plants—W afte Lands —Coals—Woods 





* The reacer will be inftantly ftruck, in the tit'e-page to the fir volume, 
with ‘ Tomus Primus Pars Il,’ inftead of ‘Pars i.’ and at the bottom, 
we read * Prefaat venales.” Now, as the adjective venales can relate to. no other 
word than osera, every ‘cho vl- boy knows that it ought to be venalia. 
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— Economical Praéices — Tillage — Manures—and Englifh 
Farms eftablifhed in France. ‘Thefe occupy 142 pages; the 
reft of the volume contains an agricultural furvey, upon the 
fame plan, of part of Italy, Spain, and Majorca. 

Referring the reader to the work itfelf, for the memoran- 
dums picked up in the courfe of the Travels, and which form 
the data, we fhall briefly notice fome of the remarks offered 
as the refult of Mr. Young’s experience. 

At the conclufion of the chapter on Vines, Mr. Young 
combats the prevalent opinion in France, that the wine pro- 
vinces are the pooreft, and that the culture of the vine is mif- 
chievous to the national interefts. His opinion is directly the 
reverfe; and he accounts for it in a diflertation of confidera- 
ble length. From his minutes, it appears that ‘ the value of 
the foil thus employed was probably higher than it could be in 
any other application, good meadows (valuable for their fcar- 
city) alone excepted: that the produce much exceeds all 
others; and laftly, that the employment depending upon it is 
very confiderable.’ (p 21.) No land, he maintains, under any 
other culture would fell at the fame price; and with refpeéct 
to produce, the average of g/. an acre, on a mean of good 
and bad years, is fuch as no other plant will equal, that is cul- 
tivated in France, watered Jands alone excepted. ‘The po- 
verty which appears in the vine countries, he attributes, not 
to the nature of the culture, but to the abufe of it, princi- 
pally to the fmallnefs of the property into which vineyards 
are ufually divided ; ‘ a circumftance carried to fuch excefs, 
that the mifery flowing from it can hardly be imagined by 
thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaile.’ On 
{mall property, he offers thefe remarks — 


¢ What an apparent contradiction, that property fhould be the 
parent of poverty, yet there is not a clearer or better afcertained 
fact in the range of modern politics. The only property fit for a 
poor family, is their cottage, garden, and perhaps grafs land enough 
to yield milk; this needs not of necefiity impede their daily la- 
bour; if they have more, they are to be clafled with farmers, and 
will have arable fields, which muft, in the nature of things, be ill 
cultivated, and the national intereft confequently fuffer.’ Pp. 26. 


Mr. Young’s diflike to fmall farms, our readers may recol- 
le&t, has appeared in many of his agricultural publications, 
and derived confiderable ftrength from what he obferved of 
their effects in France. See Travels, vol. i. pa/fim. 

Of Silk. After fome valuable communications on this fub- 
ject, with which he was furnifhed by intelligent perfons in 
the country, Mr. Youhg ules many arguments to prove that 
the premiums offered by the Society of Arts in London, for 
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mulberries and filk in England, is a great but harmlefs folly, 
and may miflead a few ingenious {peculative people, whofe at- 
tention, time, and capital, given to productions natural to the 
climate, would have made twenty times, perhaps an hundred 
times, the return. We recommend the whole of this chap- 
ter to the Society of Arts, before they tender their next lift 
of premiums. 

Catile. Except in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limoufin, 
Quercy, and Guienne, there is nothing that attracts notice. 
Theré would, in eighteen twentieths of the kingdom, be 
fearcely any cattle at all, were it not for the practice of 
ploughing with them. The French pra€tices, which Mr. 
Young recommends to the notice of the Englifh farmers, are, 
1. The Limoufin and Querey methods of fattening, by means 
of acid food. 2. The praétice in Flanders, and in fome de- 
gree in Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, and all forts of 
cattle, confined in ftables the year through. 3. Milking well- 
fed cows thrice a day, nm Normandy.—We_have. here alfo a 
few remarks on horfes and hogs. The old cultom of feeding 
hogs, in England, with warm food, is tota!ly difcontinued : 
but“Mr. Young thinks it well deferves experiment, whether it 
would not anfwer in fattening, and alfo in the nourifhment 
of fows and pigs. ' 

Various Plants. Almonds, beans, broom, carrots, &c. 

Wafie Lands. This, without a pu, may be expected to be 
a fertile fubje& with our author, and he accordingly beftows 
great attention upon it. The following is part of his general 
obfervations— 

* In the preceding notes, mention is often made of great traéts 
of country, fo miferably cultivated, that the whole would, by a 
good Englifh farmer, be confidered as wafte.. This is particularly 
the cafe in Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Sologne, Bourbonnois, &c. ; 
and it is this circumftance which reduces the general average product 
of France to fo low a pitch, as appears in the chapter which treats 
of it, notwith{tanding the immenfe tract of twenty-eight millions of 
rich land, the products of which are, of courfe, very high. Here 
then ought to be the great effort of a new fyftem of government 
in France. The revolution has coft immenfe fums; and has oc- 
cafioned a happy defalcation of the revenue, provided it be re- 
placed, wifely and equally, on fome object of general confump- 
non, and not on land; but the public burthens of the kingdom 
are fo heavy (proportioned to its confumption and circulation), 
that every attention fhould be exerted to increafe and improve the 
contributing income; and this can in no way, and by no methods, 
be effected fo well and fo eafily, as by fpreading improvements 
over thefe immenfe waltes, which are fuch a difgrace to the old 
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government. The waftes alone are calculated, in thefe fheets, at 
18,000,000 of Englifh acres ; if to thefe we add the tra¢ts, in the 
abovementioned provinces, which, though cultivated, are no more 
productive than waftes, and much of them not of equal profit, we 
cannot reckon for the whole lefs than 40,000,000 of acres that are 
in a watte ftate; not abfolutely unproductive, but which would 
admit of being rendered four, five, fix, and even tentimes more fo 
than they are at prefent. ‘This extent is nearly equal to that of the 
kingdom of England; whence -we may judge of the imimenie re- 
fources to be found in the improvement of the agriculture of 
France; and the wifdom of the meafures of the national aflembly 
ought to be eftimated in proportion to their exertions in this refpect, 
rather than in any other. If they give a ready, immediate, and 
abfolute right of inclofure ; an exemption from all taxation what- 
ever, for twenty-one years ; and, by a wife fyftem of impofts, the 
future profpect of not being too much burthened ; if fach be their 
encouragements, in addition to the great ones already effected, par- 
ticularly in the abolition of tithes, they may expect to fee, ina few 
years, great undertakings on thefe defolate tracts. But the policy 
of a good government will ae in this point, do the whole ; it 
may encourage buildings, inclofures, manuring, and the inveftment 
of large capitals ; but if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, _ 
as they have hitherto always been in France, failure, bankruptcy, 
and ruin, will be the confequence ; and the lands, after a few years, 
left in a worfe ftate than they are in at prefent. The government, 
fhould therefore not omit taking the neceflary fteps, to have inftruc- 
tions well diffufed for the cultivation of thefe immenfe traés of 
country ; not in the fpirit of the old fyftem, by printing memoirs, 
which, if followed, probably would {pread more mifchief than be- 
nefit, but by the exhibition of a farm in each confiderable diftrié, 
under a right management, and in that degree of perfeétion of cul- 
ture which is applicable to the practice of all mankind ; of the poor 
farmers as well as of. rich ones: every other fpecies of perfection 
does well enough for gentlemen to commend, but is not adapted for 
farmers to imitate. One large farm, taken entirely from wafte, in 
Bretagne, another in Anjou, a third in Sologne, a fourth in Bour- 
bonnois, and a fifth in Guienne, would be fufficient. If thefe 
farais were cultivated on right practical principles, on thofe of ut- 
terly difregarding corn till the ample fupport of fheep and cattle (but 
particularly the former) in winter, by means of green crops, and in 
fummer by grafles, gave fuch a command and facility of aétion, 
that whateve: corn was then fown, would, in its produce, be wor- 
thy of the foil and climate of France, yielding ten Yor one on thefe 
waites, inftead of five or fix for one, the prefent average of culti- 
vated lands in that kingdom. If this were done, I fay, the profit 
of fuch improvements would be equally great and durable; the 
practice exhibited would take deep root in the refpective provinces ; 
U 
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and extenfive and {peedy improvements would be the confequence. 
By {ech a policy, the national affembly would prove themfelves 
genuine patriots ; the kingdom would nourifh ; population, which, 
at prefent, is a burthen, would be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy ; 
and the confumption and-circulation of thefe provinces increafing, 
would give a {pur to thofe of the whole fociety ; the weight of 
taxes would lefien, as the bafis enlarged that fupported it:—in a 
word, every good effect would flow from fuch undertakings, if 
properly exectited, that can add to the mafs of national profperity ; 
and confequently the moft worthy of the attention of an enlighten- 
ed legiflature.’ rp. 96. 


Subjoined, we have a brief but valuable {ketch of the right 
principles on which alone, wafte countries can be improved to 
profit, in France. 

Coals. The want of vigour in working the coal mines of 
France arifes from thefe caufes'; 1. The price of wood has 
not rifen fufficiently to force this branch of induftry ; and 
2. The want of capital, which affects evéry thing in that 
kingdom. 

Woods, Forc/?s, Timber, and Ptanting. On thefe fubje&s 
Mr. Young holds fome opinions that are not very common, 
or popular. He fays, ‘ We have had of late, in England, the 
fame vulgar apprehenfion of a want of wood, efpecially for 


fhip-building, which has difgraced France.’ The fubfequent 
fentiments we fubmit to the confideration of our readers— 


* The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed ne- 
ceffity of a royal navy, I fhould be forry to beftow three words 
upon ; for I hold every idea of a great naval force to be founded on 
very queftionable theories. Injurious to other nations in its ob- 
ject, which is that of extending to the moft diftant parts of the 
globe the mifchievous effects of ambition ; and all the horrors that 
attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flowing from the worfe {pirit of 
foreign commerce. <A great navy affords the means of {pread- 
ing what may to Europe be called a domeftic quarrel to the 
moft diftant regions of the globe, and involving millions in the 
ruin of wars, who are in juftice as unconcerned in the difpute as 
they are removed by diftance from the natural theatre of it. And 
whatever commercial necefiity, founded upon the worft principles, 
may be urged in the fupport of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, 
that no nation, it is now well underftood, can be formidable both 
at land and fea at the fame time, without making efforts, that 
throw our own burthens, by means of debts, on our innocent pof- 
terity. Mr. Hume remarks, that the Britifh fleet, in the height of 
the war of 1740, coft the nation a greater expence than that of the 
whole military eftablifhment of the Roman empire, under Auguf- 
tus, while all, that deferved to be called the world, was in obedi- 

ence 
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ence to his fceptre; but in the late war, the expence of our ficet 
amounted to more than the double of what attracted the notice of 
that agreeable and profound politician, for the naval expence of 
1781 arofe to $,603,8841. 

‘ The ambition of ftatefmen is ready at all times to found upon 
a great commerce the neceflity of a great navy to protect it; and 
the next ftep is, the fuppofed neceility of a great commerce to 
{upport the great navy; and: very fine arrangements, in political 
ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifchievous combi- 
nation. The delufive dream of colonies was one branch of this 
curious policy, which coft the nation, as fir John Sinclair has cal- 
culated, two hundred and eighty millions! Rather than have in- 
curred fuch an enormous expence, which ouf pow erful navy abfo- 
lutely induced, would it not have been better had the nation been 
without commerce, without colonies, without a navy? The fame 
madnets has infefted the cabinet of France; 2 great navy is there 
alfo confidered as effential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a 
great colony ; thus one nuifance begets another. The prefent cen- 
tury has been the period of naval power. It will ceafe in the next, 
and then be confidered as a fyftem founded on the fpirit of com- 
mercial rapine. 

‘ But whatever neceffity there may be for navies, there is none 
for raifing oak to build them, which it is infinitely better to buy 
than to cultivate. There is no profpect of exhaufting the oak of 
the north, of Bohemia, Silefia, Poland, Hungary, and the territo- 
ries on the Adriatic, for centuries to come; the price will rife 
as carriage becomes expenfive, but the fupply will remain for 
ages. So long ago a the beginning of the laft century, we ufed 
fir for building, from the fcarcity of oak; and notwithftanding the 
immente confumption fince, the countries that fupply it promife to 
continue that fapply for five centuries to come.’ P. £15, 


Some economical Praétices in France. This chapter confifts 
of fcattered minutes, which, as the author obferves, being 
not abfolutely ufelefs, may, ‘perhaps, betcer be thrown toge- 
ther than burnt; for ingenious men fometimes catch hints 
from a flight mention of practices, and apply them to ufes 
not at firft thought of. Thefe principles regard duilding, 
lime, fences, and fi/h-ponds, &c. 

Tillage and the Implements of Fiufbandry. Befides numerous 
minutes, we have here a comparative eftimate of the advan- 
tage of ufing horfes or oxen. With regard to implements, 
there is nothing in France comparable to thofe which are feen 
in every part of England. 

Manures. This fubjet appears to be well underftood in 
many of the French provinces. 


Englifh Farm in France. This was attempted by the duke 
d 
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de Liancourt, and confiderable progrefs had been made in 
1792, when the events on the 1oth of Auguft compelled the 
noble owner to renounce all hope of being ufeful to his coun- 
try. The mob deftroyed what had been completed of this 
unique eftablifhment. 

Mr. Young next prefents us with his Notes on the Agricul- 
ture of Lombardy, under four heads, 1. General circumftances 
of the hufbandry. 2. The management of grafs lands. 
3. The management of arable lands. 4. The encouragement 
or depreflion which agriculture receives from various caufes. 
Thefe are again fubdivided into the heads /o:/, climate, inclo- 
fares, farms, &c. The fubje& of irrigation is treated at 
great length. Mr. Young obferves, that for want of laws 
fimilar to thofe which take piace fully in Piedmont and the 
Milanefe, and partiality in the republic of Venice, no fuch 
exertions are ever likely to be made in a free country— 


* We can in England form no navigation, or road, or make any 
trefpafs on private property, without the horribly expenfive form of 
an 2é&, of parliament; we cannot even inclofe our own property, 
without the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of fuch 
applications, but the neceffity of them ‘generates oppofition at 
every ftep, and a man muft fight his way through country-meet- 
ings, through attorneys, agents, counfel, witneffes, and litigation— 
in a manner odious to every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex- 
pence, before he is at liberty to improve his own eftate, without 
any detriment to others: every idea of fuch works, therefore, 
in England, as we have feen common in Lombardy, is vifionary 
and impracticable; and we muit continue to view, with eyes of 
envy and admiration, the noble exertions which have been made 
and perfected in that country, and which, in truth, very much ex- 
ceed any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agriculture in this 
ifland.’ p. 184. 


Under the head Catt/e, we have an account of the manu- 
facture of Parmefan cheefe, which will probably be new to 
moit of our readers— 

‘ The method of making the cheef# known in England by the 
name of Parmefan, becaufe the city of Parma was once the entre- 
pot for it, was an object I wiihed to underfland as well as pofhible. 
The idea is, that all depends on foil, climate, and irrigation; and 
the boafted account, that the kings of Spain and Naples, in order 
to make fimijar cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own ta- 
bles, had procured men of {kill from the Milanefe for this purpofe, 
—contribuie to give a readinefs every where in anfwering queftions, 
as they are ail very weil perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be inade 


no where elfe. 
‘In 
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¢ In order that I might view the procefs to the beft advantage, 
the abbate Amoretti conduéted me to the dairy in queition, be- 
longing to the houfe of Leti. It is, in the firft place, necefiary to 
obferve, that the cheefes are made entirely of (kimmed milk; that 
of the preceding evening, mixed with the morning’s milk: the 
former hid ftood fixteen or feventeen hours ; the latter about fix 
hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and diffolved in the hand 
in the milk; the preparation.is made a fecret of, but it is generally 
known, that the ftomach of the calf is dreffed with fpices and falt. 
The rennet was put to the milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, 
but in the cauldron or boiler, turned from off the fire-place at ten 
o’clock ; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, and com- 
mon to 24 degrees (813 Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphere being at the 
fame time 16} (70 Fahrenheit’s). In fummer, the whole opera- 
tion is finifhed by eight in the morning, as the heat fours the milk 
if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock the cazaro examined 
the coagulation, and finding it complete, he ordered his fotto cazaro 
to work it, which he did, with a ftick armed with crofs wires, as 
defcribed in Annals of Agriculture; this operation is, inftead of 
cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it is done in England, 
free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a finenefs of 
grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being 
quite funk, the whey is nearly clear on the furface ; then the caul- 
dron which contains it, is turned back again over the fire-hearth, 
and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly ; a {mall quanti- 
ty of finely powdered faffron added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it all 
the time with a wired machine, to keep it from burning; the cazaro 
examined it, from time to time, between his fingers and thumb, 
to mark the moment when the right degree of iol} dt y and firmnefs 

of grain is attained. The heat was 41 deg. (1243 Fahrenheit), but 
it is often 44 (1314 Fahrenheit), When the cazaro finds it well 
granulated by the fcalding, he orders his deputy to turn it off the 

fire; and, as foon asa certain degree of fablidence | has taken place, 
empties about three-fourths of the w hey, in order the > better to 
command the curd, He then pours three or four gallons of cold 
water around the bottom of the cauldron, to coo! it enough for 
handling the curd; then he bends him/felf into the veilel, in 2 for- 
midable manner, to view it, refting his feet againit the tub of whey, 
and with his hands loofens the curd at bottom, and works it into 
one mafs, fiould it not be fo already, that it may lie conveniently 
for him to flide the cloth under it, which he does with much appa- 
rent dexterity, fo as to inclofe the whole in one mafs; to enable 
himfelf to hoift it ouit the eafier, he returns in the whey, and tak- 
ing out the curd, refts it for ten minutes or a | quarter of an hour im 
atub to drain. The vat, in the mean time, is prepared in a broad 
hoop of willows with a cord round to tighten it, aud w dens 6 
contracts at pleafure, according to the fize of the checic, Into this 
vat 
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vat the curd is fixed, and the cloth folded over it at top, and tucked 
in around.. This is placed on a table, flightly inclining, to carry 
off the whey that drains from the cheefe: a round plank, three 
inches thick, fhod with iron, like the block-wheel of a barrow, is 
laid on the cheefe, and a ftone about thrice the fize of a man’s head 
on that, which is all the prefs ufed; and there ends the operation. 
The cheefe of the preceding day was in a hoop, without any cloth, 
and many others falting in different hoops, for thirty or forty days, 
according to the feafon,—thirty in fummer and forty in winter. 
When done, they are {craped clean, and after that rubbed and turn- 
ed in the magazine every day, and rubbed with a little lintfeed-oil 
on the coats, to be preferved from infects of all forts. They are 
never fold till fix months old, and the price go liv. the 1oolb of 
28 oz. 

‘ The morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and 
heated, and a ftronger acid ufed, for a frefh coagulation, to make 
whey-cheefe, called here mafcho-pino. Little ones are kept in 
wooden cafes, in the {moke of the chimney.’ p. 188. 


His information refpeCting the produce of wheat is very 
copious. This produce varies from five to feven and a half 
times the feed, generally between five and fix. Mr. Young 
endeavours to account why a plain, the richeft in Europe, 
fhould be fo miferably unproductive in every thing but grafs 
and filk. The predominant caufe, he thinks, muft be fought 
for in the fmall farms occupied either by peafant proprietors, 
or, what is more general, by metayers. The concluding 
chapter on Lombardy contains a differtation and faéts re- 
fpecting the encouragement and depreflion of agriculture, 
under the heads, government, taxation, tithe, commerce, 
population, prohibitions, and prices of commodities: but we 
have extended this article fo far, that we can only refer the 
reader to this chapter, which is none of the leaft important, 
and concludes with thefe refleGtions— 


‘ It is worthy of the reader’s obfervation, that the general prices 
of provifions, and of living, as it may properly be called, have 
rifen, perhaps, as much in Italy, as in any country of Europe ; 
certainly more than in England, as I could fhew by many details, 
if they were confiitent with the brevity of a traveller. A faét of 
fo much importance, would admit of many refiections ; but I fhall 
obierve only, that this fign of national profperity, (and I believe it 
to be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the poffetfion of 
extenfive manufactures, and a great trade, fince we find it in thofe 
that have none, 

* I fhall not enlarge upon it, but barely hint, that the poffeffor 
of a landed eftate in Lombardy, has raifed his rents, tothe full, as 


much in the laft ten, twenty, thirty, or forty years, as his brother 
landlord 
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landlord” has. ‘i in England, who has bleffed himfelf with the notion,’ 
that magufactures and commerce have done more for him, than for 
any other fimilar clafs in Europe. _ It is very common in the Eng- 
lith parliament, to hear the deputies of our tradefmen expatiate on 
what the'immenfe manufactures and commerce of England, have 
done for the landed _intereft. One. faét is worth an hundred affer= 
tions :_go to the countries-that poffefs neither fabrics nor commerces 
and you will find as great a rife perhaps in the fame period.’ 
P, 301. ; 


The account: of Seat regards only the vale of Aran. The 
reicith will find fome curious minutes, and fome ufeful reflec- 
tions on the foil, culture, and cattle. For the few circum. 
ftances that are given of Majorca, the author was indebted to 
fome Spaniards at ;Barcelona and Bayonne, who had refidéd: 
many years in it. They will, at leait, ferve to point the in- 

uiries of fome future traveller. Such, indeed, is the princi- 
pal ufe of thefe Travels. Mr. Young no where profeffes to 
have:exhaufted the:fubjeé : but the. materials he has collected: 
with indefatigable care and accuracy, will probably lay the 
foundation in, thofe countries for an improved ftate of agri- 
culture, and confequently for an improved ftate of fociety, by 
diffufing the bleffings of health and induftry amongft the many, 
thoufands who have hitherto fuffered’not more by the oppref- 


fion of their rulers, than by the yey prejudices of the 


eftablifhed fyftems of hufbandry. In this view thefe two vo- 
lumes of Travels poflefs a real value; while they furnifh rea- 
ders of all defcriptions-with a fund of entertainment, they 
prefent a more complete view of foréign agriculture, than has. 
yet been given to the public in a regular form, or could be, 
procured without confulting whole libraries of foreign agricul- 
tural memoirs and journals. 
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FENGLAND has hitherto produced few provincial focieties 
who have communicated their fentiments to the world at 
large, while numerous philofophical and literary affociations, 
in different cities of France, have publifhed colleétions which 
have been regarded and quoted with refpe&t. The Mancheiter 
Society led the way in this country: and the prefent volume, 
not profefledly formed on any preceding model, is no difgrace- 
ful follower of their judicious Memoirs. It is Uifficu lt to give 
a general idea ot ¢he contents of this work :—it is truly mif- 
cellaneous, and might be {tyled literary: and philofophical, 
were there not pieces of a lighter kind, apparently intended as 


Crit, Rey. Vou. XVIII. Nov. 1796. U jeux 
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jeux d’efprit—the amufements of the moment. In the whofe 
Collection, we fee marks of cultivated minds; and few men of 
education ‘will find thefe effays, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, too abftrufe for their perufal, or too diftant from their 
own +7 erie to require the labour of fevere ftudy, when 
they feek only entertainment. 

We have always profeffed ourfelves partial to effays, and 
friendly to colleétions of this kind. They diffeminate know- 
ledge, by their not fatiguing the indolent in the perufal, or 
rong | the authors too much from their general avoca- 
tions. To us, they are peculiarly pleafing, for the neceflary 
eoncifenefs prevents idle parade and trifling digrefons. If the 
author of an effay has any fubjeét, his defign muft foon be 
evident :—if he has any plan, the reader will readily, within 
a fhort compafs, comprehend it. Numerous are the works we 
daily perufe, where the interefting matter might be com- 
prifed in a fhort effay : and we regret that fome mifcellaneous 
volume had not been favoured with it. But it is time to at- 
or to the work before us. The Contents we fhall tran- 

ibe— 


¢ I. Addrefs to the fociety—II. Lines read at the fecond meeting 
—III. Vindication of the character of Pindar, with a tranflation of 
two odes—IV. Some remarks on the early population of Italy and 
Europe—V. On fome of the more remarkable Britifh monuments 
in Devon—VI. Hiftorical outlines of falconry —VIE. A chronolo- 
gical eflay on Ptolemy’s mode of computation—VIII. An effay on 
the contraction of the Iris, with remarks on mufcular contraétion 
—IX. On the mythology and worfhip of the ferpent—X. To the 
gods of India on the departure of fir John Shore— XI. On literary 
fame and the hiftorical characters of Shakfpeare—XII. Curfory 
remarks on the prefent ftate of philofophy and feience—XIII. Of 
fepulture im general, and fepulchral fingle {tones eret—XIV. On 
benevolence and friendfhip, as oppofed to principle—XV. Sonnets 
in blank verfe—XVI. An eflay on the Aramic charaéter—X VII. 
Reflections on the compofition and decompofition of the atmo- 
fphere, as influencing meteorological phenomena—XVIII. An 
apology for the character and conduct of lago— XIX. A Venetian 
ftory—XX. Ode to Vitory-—X XI. Some obfervations on Hefiod 
and Homer, and the fhields of Hercules and Achilles—XXII. Om 
the Valley of Stones and country near Linton—XXHI. On light, 
articularly on its combination and feparation, as a chemical princi- 
ple—X XIV. Genius of Danmonium. An ode—XXV. Three 
fonnets—XX VI. An apology tor the character and conduct of Shy- 


lock.’ P. Viie 


‘In a cautious, concife.-Preface, we are informed that thefe 


Effays were réad at the private meetings of a fociety united by 
friendfhip, 
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friendfhip, and publifhed in the order they were offered. Ar- 
rangement, it is true, would be of little fervice ; yet, perhaps, 
had the editors diftinguifhed the philofophical from the lite- 
rary, and both from the mifcellaneous papers, the collection 
would have been more pleafing. They had high authorities 
for this mode in the Tranfa€tions of thefe kingdoms, and va- 
rious volumes of memoirs publifhed on the continent; but 
perhaps they aimed not fo high: to provoke comparifon 
would be injudicious. 

In a modeft, fenfible addrefs, we find the various advan- 
tages of well-regulated converfation, joined with occafional 
compofitions, as adapted to minds of different moulds, judiciouf- 
ly difcriminated. ‘The firft prefident, whofe name, as well as 
thofe of the other members, is concealed, feems to lay down.a 
plan, which, however, does not appear to have been clofely 
followed. Voiuntary communications, like converfation, mutt 
find their own level; to obftruét the courfe of aftream, would 
render the pleafing, rippling current, a ftagnant lake, at leaft 
ufelefs, fometimes injurious. 

‘The Lines read at a fecond Meeting,’ are of the lighter 
kind, defcribing humoroufly the various affociations from the 
knights of the round table, to the fociety to which the poet 
has offered his tribute. The ‘ honeft untainted name,’ it 
feems, belongs chiefly, though not exclufively, to A CLus— 


* Not, that when envy, hate, or intereft binds 
In fome purfuit men’s elfe-difcordant minds, 
The fecret junto can with juftice claim, 
O Club! thy honeft, and untainted name. 
No club is theirs, but bafe aflociation, 
Who meet to plan the downfal of a natino, 
The Roman band, which Cefar doom’d to die, 
Call nota club, but bold confpiracy. 
The Scythian dames, colleagued mankind to drub, 
Was a moft foul cabal, but not a club. 
When thieves affociate, or banditti join, 
Theirs is a gang, no club, nor theme of mine. 
That concourfe to a different purpofe tends ; 
To feftive, friendly, or inftruétive ends, 
To fpecify them more there's little need ; 
All here concentrate—therefore I’ll proceed.’ P. 10. 


¢ A Vindication of the character of Pindar,’ with a tranfla- 
tion of the eleventh Pythian; and the feventh I{thmian ode, 
follows. The tranflations are bold and energetic. The ob- 
jet of the notes is to fhow that Pindar has been unjufltly ac- 
U2 cufed 
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cufed of being mercenary in the diftribution, of his praifes; 
and that, from a careful examination of thefe odes, on which 
the charge has been founded, the conclufion is by no means 
{upported. We confider this as a very able and judicious 
effay: and we regret, that, from the unconnected form of 
notes, perhaps alfo from their being extended a little too far, 
it is not in our power to make any advantageous extract. | 

The third effay is ona fubject very extenfive, and we cannot 
excufe the author for his choice.—It is on the early population 
of Europe, and particularly of Italy. It contains fome remarks 
on the great migration in the early ages to the Welt, fo judici- 
ouily explained by Mr. Pinkerton, feemingly with a defign to 
derive the inhabitants of Italy and the adjoining territory from 
Greece, and the Grecians and their language from Afia. If this 
was the writer’s object, he has not explained it very clearly, or 
fupported it very dextroufly. Many of the incidental obferva- 
tions are judicious; and fome of the parts, which may per~ 
haps be ftyled digreilive, dilplay an extent of knowledge, and 
an ardour of inveitigation. In thefe the principal object feems 
occafionally loft: on the whole, however, the effay is enter- 
taining and occafionally interefting.. The glance of Celtic 
manners in the early inhabitants of Italy, is curious, a and de- 
ferves to be farther extended. 

The ‘ Effay on fome of the more remarkable Britifh Monu- 
ments in Devon’ is illu(trated with plates. The monuments 
defcribed are the Cromlech,—the Logant{tone,—the rock-bafon, 
—and the barrow on Haldown, with the urn found in it. This 
eflay is of the lighter and more pieafing caft, not without marks 
of genius and claflical knowledge. The plates are light tinted etch- 
ings, well adapted to the objects they are intended to reprefent. 

‘Hiftorical Outlines of Falconry,’ follow. Thefe are 
amufing from the numberof quotations from different writers, 
particularly our early poets ; but we do not perceive that they 
greatly #luftrate the author’s object. As hawking was an 
eaftern f{port, and, as we feemingly enjoyed it when the in- 
tervening nations were utte rly unacqu tainted with it, the au- 
thor thinks that Great Britain mult have been peopled from 
the Eat. We have heard much of the idle tale of an Arme- 
nian origin ; and we are forry to find it has expatiated beyond. 
its firft confines. This fociety, like others of greatcr note, 
has not difclaimed adopting, in general, the opinions of indi- 
vidual members; but we truft the infeCtion has not yet been 
general: and that an Armenian or rigin, except what is now 
admitted refpectiny the princip: al inhabitants of Europe, will 
not be heard of, except with the ftory of prince Madoc and 
the ‘Projan Brutus. It is neceflary to obferve on this fubject, 
that having traced hawking up to the Saxons, the author 

makes 
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makes one bold ftep farther, and, refling on the thoulders. of 
the equivocal Offan, rifes to the Britons. ‘This key-ftone of 
his arch has no greater {olidity. 

* A Chronological Effay on Ptolemy’s Mode of Computa- 
tion’ is a very able and judicious work, but too deep, too 
elaborate, for general readers. We confider it as a real im- 
provement, as it gives greater folidity to hiftorical inveftiga- 
tions. The great object of the author is to fhow that 
Ptolemy always afcribes the year of a king’s death to his fuc- 
ceffor; and with this clue he unravels all the difficulties, and 
clears all the inconfiftencies, which have been imputed to the 
celebrated canon of the chronologift. The pofition is not fup- 
ported by declamation, but by a rigorous computation, in the 
latter part of the canon, where the obfcurity is enlightened 
by the torch of hiftory. The eflay concludes with fome fhort 
remarks on the canon, to facilitate its ufe and comprehenfion, 
as well as on the Nabonaflarean era,which Ptolemy has adopted. 

The following eflay we confider alfo as an addition to the 
ftock, not merely to the bulk of fcience. It is on the iris— 
* demonftrative of the effe&ts of that membrane on the pupil, 
with fome obfervations which lead to a new theory of mufcu- 
cular motion.’ The obfervations on the dilation and con- 
traction of the iris deferve to be more generally known— 


‘ Fibres appear in the iris in great numbers, and thefe feem to 
conftitute the whole of that membrane, are of a white colour, are 
placed in a radiated direction, and terminate in a beautiful circular 
fringe, which forms the boundary of the pupil. 

* Upon bringing the candle near the.eye, we may obferve foon 
after the admifion of. the light, an alteration taking place in the 
iris, and the pupil decreafes in proportion as the iris increafes in 
breadth. 

‘ But if the light be removed to a greater diftance, the pupil foon 
increafes, owing to the diminution of the breadth of the iris. Thefe 
motions of the iris do not take place in the fame inftant that the 
light is admitted or excluded, for it takes fuflicient ume to mark 
the periods by a fiop watch. When the pupil is diminifhed the 
white fibres of the iris, (which are blood vefiels, for they become 
of a red colour in our fubiile injeGtions of the iris, which are co- 
loured with vermilion,) are nearly. reftilinear. On the contrary, 
when the pupil is dilated the white fibres form ferpentine lines, 
‘Thete facts being premifed; I fhall next endeavour to explain the 
manner in which thefe curious and important phanomena are ef- 
fected. . 

‘ Tam of opinion that the blood veflels of the retina and choroide 
coats, the firft of whichis tranfparent, are capable of being ftimu- 
iated by light; or in other words that the light caufes a greater deri- 
vation of blood to the faneniferous fyftem of the parts, forming the 
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Anternal camera of the eye; and as the blood veffels of the iris and 
choroide coats arife from the fame trunks and anaftomofe freely to- 
gether; it follows, that in proportion as more blood is derived\to 
the retina and choroide coats; that the iris will receive lefs blood 
during the time that the lizht pafles in great quantities through the 
pupil, and this will increafe the breadth of the iris, by the blood 
veflels being abfolutely fhortened, but lengthened in the direction 
of right lines. . 

¢ On the contrary, when there is lefs light, the iris will receive a 
greater quantity of blood, and the veffels of this membrane will 
form ferpentine lines; and although the veffels are abfolutely 
lengthened, yet in the fame proportion as they are abfolutely length- 
ened, they are fhortened in right lines, the iris is diminifhed in 
breadth, and the pupil confequently dilated.” _P, zor. 


Mufcular motion is fuppofed to depend on this ferpentine 
effeét, on the mutcular fibres; for as thefe fibres, or {mall are 
teries, are connected to each other by reticular fub{tance late- 
rally ; and as their arez are increafed both in length and dia- 
meter, they muft be neceffarily fhortened by diftenfion. In 
more than one part of this volume, we have regretted that the 
name of the author is not mentioned. In this effay it is of 
the greateft importance: for, if the experiments and obferva- 
tions are really thofe of a man well converfant with his fubje€, 
and confequently aware of the many appearances which would 
miflead the unwary, we fhould place great dependance on the 
conclufion. We have examined the effay with particular care, 
and find many marks of acutenefs and knowledge ; nor have 
we much hefitation in mpeg: | it to an able anatomitt. 
The letters fubjoined (but thefe feem fometimes intended to 
miflead) are J. S.—If they are in any inftance initials, we 
could eafily guefs at the author. 

The ‘Remarks on the Mythology and Worfhip of the 
Serpent’ are curious, without any particular novelty. They 
fhow the great extent of the ferpent worfhip, and mention the 
numerous legends connected with it, in very diftant countries, 
and at «ras very remote. We perceive the author of this 
effay leaning to the common idea of deriving the arts, Kc. 
from Egypt ; while the author of the paper on the population 
of Europe feems to lean to the modern opinion of an A fiatic 
origin. 

The ‘ Addrefs to the Gods of India on the Departure of Sir 
John Shore, and Mr. H. Cornith,’ feems a pleafing tribute to 
friendfhip. ‘The Indian mythology appears familiar to the 
poet ; and Idra, Rembha, and Carticeya, are not lefs appro- 

riated to their different offices, than the Holus, Venus, or 
fars af the Grecians. We fhall extra& a few lines— | 


‘On 
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© On Meru’s hallowed cliffs which thine 
‘With all the treafures of the mine, 
The diamond, and the flaming ore, 
Thee mighty Idra, I adore ! 
The genii of the air enchain, 
Oh! every fickly blaft reftrain, 
Let clouds and ftorms thy bounty prove, 
And teem with health for thofe I love ! 


* Thy faces fix—thy eyes of pride, 
Twelve-handed Carticeya, hide! 
Or over diftant regions wield 
Thy javelin fharp, and maffy fhield ! 
Urge thy pernicidus bird afar, 
Nor fhock my friends with favage war!’ Pp, 235. 


The eflay which follows, relates to Shakfpeare ; but as there 
are two or three others of a fimilar nature, thefe, with the 
philofophical and remaining effays, we thall confider together 
in our next number. Indeed the fhort time fince the work 
has been in our hands, prevents us from going farther. We 
cannot, however, conclude this article without again expreff- 
ing a with that the names may no longer be concealed ; though 
they ‘add no importance to truth,’ they give authenticity to 
facts ; though they do not ¢ fanétion error,’ they give an ad- 
ditional fupport to obfervation. We reft with more confidence 
on philofophical remarks, when we have reafon to believe the 
author capable of difcrimination, and aware of the various 
errors which may miflead the unwary. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Obfervations on the Seats and Caufes of Difeafes: illufirated by 
the Diffeétions of the late Profeffor Morgagm of Padua. By 
— Hamilton, Fun. M. D. Vol. 1. 8v0. 65. 6d. Boards. 

obinfons. 1795. 

ey HE labours of the celebrated Morgagni in exploring the 

feats and caufes of difeafe have been long held in high 

eftimation by practitioners of the healing art, as containing a 

feries of valuable and interetling medical fa¢ts. ‘The diflec- 

tion of dead bodies, for the purpofe of aicertaining morbid 
appearances, if properly connected with the hittory of fymp- 
toms which previoufly marked the diforders that deftroyed the 
patients, is unqueftionably important both in a practical 
point of view, and as tending to extend the bounds af the 

{cience of medicine. 

It was by fo.lowing this ufeful plan, that the learned and 
induftrious profeflor of Pawua augmented our knowledge of 
the nature of dileafes. 

U4 The 
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The writings of this accurate obferver, in the opinion of 
our author, are, ‘however, in fome parts, incumbered with 
unneceflary, if not ufelefs details ; it is therefore the defign of 
Dr. Hamilton, in the prefent undertaking, to render them 
more clear and ufeful by tripping them of this portion of un- 
interefting matter. 

The principles by which the doétor has been guided in the 

xecution of his'plan, are-thefe— 


‘ To retain only the facts witneffed by Morgagni, or his pre- 
ceptor Valfalva, or that feem eftablifhed on unequivocal.authority 
—to new arrange the whole—-to prefix to each collection, of cafes, 
a view of the general fymptoms, and teat of the difeafe—and, to 
add obfervations on the caufes, arid remarks on the hiftories, de- 
tailed.’ P. Xi. 


Tn fixing | upon a. proper and fuitable arrangement, the.edi- 
tor feems to have had fome. trouble and difficulty ; he has, 
iéwever, followed that of Macbride, as being moft analogous 
fo that of Morgagni, and beft adapted to his facts, 

Diféafes are confequently divided into univerfal, ‘local, fex~ 
ual, and infantile. 

' As.a tranflator, the doétor properly apoldgifes for fome Ii- 
berties that he has taken with the original, fiich as the omiflion 
‘of dates, names, &c, and the.bringing together of detached 
portions of different hiftories of cafes. 

On what refpects the illuftrations and additions of the edi- 
tor, the following paflage is fuficiently explicit — 


¢ The hittory of the general fymptoms of each difeafe, prefixed 
to the refpective cafes, has been compiled with care from fuch 
fources as feemed moft authentic; and to thefe proper references 
are_ made, 

The obfervations on the caufes of difeafes, comprehend the 
moft modern opinions: and with thefe the ideas of Morgagni are 
occafionally incorporated. In this part of the work the -editor has 
endeavoured to fay much in very few words ; and on that account 
has avoided all minute reafoning, and has contérited himfelf with 
ftating only the chief arguments om every fubjeét. Where he has 
diffented: from others, he has expreffed himfelf concifely, atid he 
hopes with becoming difidence. In treating of the cautes of dif- 

bites, he has.alwavs withed rather to di {cover the deliberation of a 
found judcement, than to difplay the fportings of a lively imagin- 
ation. ‘“Phough by the latter, the ignorant and unwary may be 
dazzled into admiration; it is upon the former alone, that the ex 
perienced and cautious will be foelinied’ to depend. 

‘ The remarks he has added to the cafes, being confined ftrily 
to the explanation of the refpective difeafes, are neceffarily very 


fhort in the volume new offered. In the fublequent part of the 
work, 
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work, references to many of the cafes are occafionally made, and 
additional obfervations upon them are introduced.’ P, xiv. 


This is the outline of Doétot Hamilton’s plan ; but how 
far modern doétrines and reafonings in medicine can be 
fuccefsfully applied in illuftrating and explaining the valuable 
truths contained in the writings of proteffor Morgagni, it is 
not eafy to determine. In the prefent volume Doctor Hamil- 
ton only confiders fevers and inflammations. 

-.We fhall make a few remarks on each, in order to fhow the 

manner in which the editor has executed his undertaking. 
After premifing a few obfervations in explanation of the terms 
made ufe of to exprefs the different caufes of difeafe, in 
which there does not appear to be any thing new, he pro- 
ceeds to the continued inflammatory fever. The hiftory of 
the fymptoms which denote the prefence of this fever is chiefly 
drawn from the writings of Junker, Lommius, and a few 
others of the fame date. It is tolerably correct, and given 
with fufficient clearnefs; but there do’not feem to be any 
additions to what was previoufly known concerning the dif- 
eale. : 

In illuftration of the nature of this fever, ten cafes, with 
their difleCtions, are detailed from Morgagni. From thefe 
the doctor concludes, that the exiftence of inflammatory fe- 
ver, as he has defcribed it, is fully demonftrated. Thofe 
practitioners who have paid particular attention to this fub- 
jeQt, will probably not be fo fully convinced. 

On the proximate caufe of fever, Doctor Hamilton has in- 
troduced different obfervations. He thinks ‘ that the theories 
refpe€ting the proximate caufe of fever, which have lately 
prevailed, do not explain that of inflammatory fever.’ 

But though the editor objects to the theories of Boerhaave 
and Cullen, as being unfatisfactory, he does not appear to 
have fubftituted any thing better in their place. The obferva- 
tions or hints which he has fubjomed, are neither new nor 
important : they are in the mouth of every tyro. 

On typhus fever, the doctor is more full. The fymptoms 
which characterife this difeafe, are accurately detailed from 
Huxham. The yellow fever is alfo arranged, and perhaps 
properly, under this head. Its fymptoms are minutely de- 
{cribed from Warren, Blanc, Rufh, and a few other writers 
on tropical difeafes. 

It is concluded from the whole of this defcription— 


¢ That the effential chara&ters of typhus are, impaired energy of 
the brain, confiderable proftration ot itrength, irregular action of 
the vafcular fyftem, and a deranged ftate of the chylopoetic vifcera. 
This definition, however, is neither fo accurate nor fo fatisfac- 
tory 
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"tory as could be wifhed; yet it is not eafy, mor perhaps in the pre- 
fent imperfect ftate of phyfiology poffidle, to form a better one 
from the hiftory of the fymptoms alone. 

‘ Typhus therefore differs from fynocha in one of the great effen- 
tial characters; namely, impaired energy of the brain. It differs 
too iu feveral other particulars refpe&ting the fymptoms; as, in be- 
ig preceded by languor and littietinefs, in being attended with a 
weak pulfe, &c. and in being protracted to a longer period. 

* The feat of the difeafe in typhus has not yet been clearly afcer- 
tained. Every part of the fyitem is affeéted; the powers both of 
the body and mind are deranged; and it is difficult to determine 
whether one part be affeéted before the others, and whether the 
derangement of one part depend upon or be unconnected with that 
of others.’ Pp. 47. 

After elucidating the nature of typhus fever by a detail of 
cafes and diffe€tions from Morgagni, which feem to be fele&- 
ed with tolerable judgment, he comes to the caufes, on which 
there feems to be nothing omitted that has been mentioned by 
modern writers on this complaint. ‘The editor has not, how- 
ever, extended our knowledge of the nature of this fatal dif- 
order by the addition of any new matter. 

Intermittent fevers are. confidered with equal attention in 
what refpects their hiftory. The diffeCtions of Morgagni 
here, however, afforded little affiftance. They fhow nothing 
with regard to the caufe of thefe difeafes. 

In his obfervations the doctor is here unufually copious ; 
but though he has prefented us with a clear view of what has 
been done by others, he does not appear to have fupplied 
much new information from his own experience. 

The obfervations on heétic fever extend to a confiderable 
length, without affording much novelty, either in refpeét to the 
caufe or the nature of the difeafe. 

In the fecond chapter we come to inflammations. This 
part is begun by fome general obfervations refpecting the 
caufes of the different phenomena of inflammation. The edi- 
tor ftates feveral circumftances which have been noticed by 
Doétor Smyth, as caufing differences with regard to the phe- 
nomena of inflammation. The ftate of the veffels that con- 
flitute the difeafe, he fuppofes, has a confiderable fhare in 
changing the appearances of inflammation. 

In the editor’s remarks on the caufes of inflammation, we 
mect with nothing particularly deferving of notice. The 
proximate caufe has long been involved in difficulty, and 
Doctor Hamilton has not cleared it away. The opinion of 
Mr. Latta did not deferve to have been examined with any 
miputenefs. 


We thail pafs over the accounts of Phrenitis and Cynanche 
Tonfillaris, 
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Tonfillaris, in order to infert the editor’s remarks on the nu- 
merous cafes which he has feleéted from Morgagni, in expla- 
nation of the nature of pneumonia. Thefe, with the paflages 
that have been already extracted, will afford a tolerably corre& 
idea of the natyre of the work— 


‘ In thefe cafes, the various degrees of the feveral fatal termina 
tions of pneumonic inflammation are very accurately pointed out. 
Thus, in the firft ten cafes, inflammation and induration of the 
fubftance of the furface of the lungs are exhibited. In the two 
following ones, the pericardium and pleura invefting the ribs had 
alfo been inflamed, and the inflammation had there terminated ig. 
effufion. From the fourteenth to the twenty-fourth, both inclufivé, 
the various gradations in effufions within the fubftance of the lungs, 
from bloody ferum to perfeét pus, are well marked. The fucceed- 
ing cafes as far as the thirty-eighth, are inftances of empyema ex- 
ifting, either fimply or combined, with exudation from the furface 
of the pericardiun. Empyema and vomica were joined in the fol- 
Jowing eight cafes. The forty-fifth and forty-fixth, are examples 
of bloody extravafations within the thorax, and the four laft cafes 
feem to fhew the progreffive ftages of gangrene. 

* The obfervations already offered refpeting the phenomena of 
inflammation, render it unneceflary to introduce any extended re- 
marks in this place. 

‘ The hiftories of the firft ten cafes prove, that a degree of in- 
flammation in the lungs, which in many other parts could not be 
produétive of much injury to the fyitem, occafions fatal event. 

‘ The induration of the fubftance of thofe organs, it has been al- 
ready alleged, is owing to many of the veflels diftributed over the 
air cells being diftended with blood : but it is probable that fome 
other circumftance concurs; for in that ftate their fubftance is as 
compact and heavy as that of the liver, and, like it too, exhibits a 
{mooth fhining furface when cut into. 

‘In the firft cafe, although delirium had taken place, there was 
no inflammation within the cranium, 

* The feventeenth cafe affords an inftance of the general fatality 
of acute difeafes during pregnancy. Under fuch circumftances it 
commonly happens that abortion precedes the fatal event; but this 
furnifhes an exception to the general rule. 

* Cafe eighteenth contains the hiftory of a patient who died from 
pneumonia, which was in the winter of 1738 epidemic at Padua, 
efpecially in fome convents of nuns. Morgagni feems to hint that 
the difeafe was deemed contagious: but he afferts, as a proof of 
the contrary, not only that it was not communicated to the attend- 
ants of the fick, but alfo that all who were affe&ted had a previous 
difpofition to pneumonic inflammation. 

‘ The twenty-fifth cafe is an example of cynanche terminating 
i pneumonia. 


* The 
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‘ The fymptoms of the thirty-firft cafe refembled fo much thofe 
of inflammation of the liver, that Valfalva, after confiderable hefi- 
tation, coltcluded it to be that difeafe. He was led to form this 
conclufion’ from there being no fymptoms diftinétly, charaéterifing, 
pneumonia, and from the patient conftantly pointing with his own 
hand to.the region of the liver as the feat of the pain. It muft be 
allowed that every fymptom of hepatitis was prefent, ‘except the 
pain in the clavicle or fhoulder, which alone in this inftance might 
have fhewn that there was no inflammation of the liver. At the 
fame time cafes of pneumonia may ‘occur, attended even by this 
fymptom. Fortunately the pra¢tice in both cafes, being nearly the 
Gine, is not very materially influented by the diftinét tion of the 
d.feafes. 

‘ In feven cafes, viz. the eichth, nineteenth, twenty-fourth, 
forty-fecond, forty-third, forty-fifth, anid forty-eighth, fome of the 
contents of the abdomen were inflamed. Whether this is to be re- 
garded as an accjdental circumttance, or as the confequence of 
tympathy, remains to be determined.’ r. 319. 


After this view of the work, we may obferve, that, as a 
tranflator, the editor appears to have executed his tafk with 
fuficient perfpicuity and corre&tnefs. In a few inflances he 
has, however, perhaps followed the Latin idiom too clofely. - 

On the utility of the compilation, it is not fo eafy to form 


an exact opinion. If, however, it be allowed that the facts 
recorded in eit writi: ngs of More 2acni, alone €onftitute the 
valuable and ‘ufeful part of his w oaks. doctor Hamilton’s 
undertaking muft be important, as bringing them into clear 
and diftinet points of view. 

There are, however, thofe, we have no doubt, who confi- 
der other parts of the labours of this clinical inquirer as highly 
intereiting 3 readers of this caft will ungpeftionably contult, 
the original, regardlefs of the load of £ uninterefting matter ’ 
with which it mi: ay be encumbered. In fhort, as the hiftories 
of particular cafes of difeafe too frequently fuggeft different 
conclufipns to different obfervers, it is probably the moft fafe 
plan for practitioners to depend upon their own judgment. 





Mule Etonenfes: feu Carminum Deleéius nunc primum in 
hecem editus. 3 Vols. in Two. 8vo, Fine Paper, wl. 6s. 
Common, hate Pote. 1795: 

sorne’s letters, the author, fpeak- 
tng Are " every n man who fets up for a poet in a dead Jan- 
guage,’ remarks, that § to exprefs himfelf with propriety, he 

mutt not only be fure that every /ingle word which he ufes, i 18 

authorifed by the beft writers; but he muft not even venture 


to throw them out of that particular combination, in which 
he 
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he finds them connected ; otherwife he may fall into the moft 
barbarous folecifms. To explain my meaning by an inftance 
from modern language: the French words, arene and rive, 
are both to be met with in theirapproved authors; and yet if 
a foreigner, unacquainted with the niceties of that language, 
fhould take the liberty of bringing thefe two words together, 
as in the verfe— 


© Sur la rive du flenve amaffant de l'arene,’ 


he would be expofed to the ridicule, not only of the critics, 
but of the moft ordinary mechanic in Paris. For the idiom 
of the French tongue will not admit /ur /a rive du Aleuve, but 
requires the phr afe. Sur le bord de la riviere; and they never fay, 
amaffer de l’arene, but du fable. The fame obfervation may 
be extended to all la nguages living or dead.’ 

To this objection the anfwer is obvious and brief. If thefe 
folecifms can be detected, they may. be avoided ;. if it be im- 
poflible to detect them’ in what refpect can they ‘detraét from 
the merit of a compotition ? De rebus non apparcntibus, et 
non exifientibus, eadem eff ratio, is an undeniable maxim in 
poetry as well as law. A new combination, not inconfiftent 
with the laws of univerfal grammar, can be offenfive to thofe 
only who have been accuftomed from earlieft childhood 
to a different mode of exprellion; and even then it would 
fcarcely excite ridicule, except from * the moft ordinary 
mechanics.’ 

In order, therefore, to eftablith the folidity of the obje Xion, 
we muft fuppofe the poem recited by necromantic art before a 
party of oli Romans,—a circumftance, we hope, not to be 
dreaded in this chri/fian country. ‘The works of Lucan, Sta- 
tius, and Claudian, more frequently than thofe of Vida or 
Fracaftorius, exhibit words, and combinations of words, 
unauthorifed by the writers of the Auguftan age. Admitting 
the thoughts and imagery to be poetical, the verfification cor- 
rect and harmonious, and that the new combinations occafion 
no obfcurity; why then fhould we perufe a modern Latin poem 
with lefs pleafure than the poems of Lucan, Statius, or Clau- 
dian ?— The many who are competently acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek, but/underftand no diving language except 
their own, will rejoice that they can read the hittorical com- 
pofitions of Orohius, and the exquifite effufions of Flaminius, 
Politian, Strada, and the Jefuits Cafimir and Fr. Marly, wih. 
out previoufly wafting the hours ¢ of life’s brief day’ in ac- 
quiring the Italian, make iy French, and Polifh languages. 
We recolle&t that when we firft read Dobfon’s unrivalled tran 
lation of the Paradife Loft, we tranfported ourfelves, in the 
enthufiafm of national pride, to the foreign univerfities, and 

conceived 
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conceived fome unfledged Schillen or Klopftock, devouring 
with 
* An eager wond’ring and perturb’d delight,’ 


which would make Virgil anf Hordce tame and tedious. 

The author of Fitzofborne’s Letters adds,—‘ an ordinary ge- 
nius, indeed, may be humbly contented to purfue words 
through indexes and di€tionaries, and tamely borrow phrafes 
from Horace and Virgil; but could the elevated fenfle of 
Mitton have inglorioufly fubmitted to lower the force and 
majefty of the moft exalted and nervous fentiments, to the 
fcanty meafure of the Roman dialect?’ Surely never was a 
more unlucky example cited. In the fcanty meafure of the 
Roman dialect, did Milton difcipline his Mufe, and fing— 


‘ Ex chaos et pofiti late fundamina mundi.’ 
Ad Patrem. 


Scarcely in the Paradife Loft do we recolleé& a finer in- 
ftance of his ‘ elevated fenfe,’ and original ¢ all-perfonifying’ 
imagination, than in the following Latin iambics, written 
while he was at-the univerfity, in ridicule of the Platonic tenet 
of pre-exifting forms— 


* Quis ille primus, cujus ex imagine 
Natura folers finxit humanum genus, 
fEternus, incorruptus, equevus polo, 
Unufque, et univerfus, exemplar Dei ? 
Haud ille Palladis gemeilus innube 
Interna proles infidet menti Jovis ; 

Sed quamlibet natura fit communior, 
Tamen feorfus extat ad morem unius, 
Et (mira!) certo ftringitur {patio loci : 
Seu fempiternus ille fiderum comes 
Cceli pererrat ordines decemplicis, 
Citimumve terris incolit lunz globum: 
Sive inter animas corpus adituras fedens 
Obliviofas torpet ad Lethes aquas : 
Sive in remotd forte terrarum plagd 
Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 


is 
Et diis tremendus erigit celfum caput !” 


Surely, without detraction or harfhnefs of cenfure, we may 
affirm, that if a verfion equal to the original were required, 
Mr. AZelmoth would find bis powers of the Englith language 
inadequate to the tafk. 

We have made our introductory remarks unufually co- 
pious, becaufe we perceive that the contempt with which of 
late it has been fafhionable to treat modern Latin, forms a 

part 
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part in the fyftem of depreciating the general utility of Greek 
and Roman literature; a fyftem clamoroufly encouraged by 
thofe, whofe moral and philofophical whimfies will have the 
credit of originality among ‘us, when we {hall have become - 
ignorant that they were reafontd or laughed out of the world 
fome centuries ago. Indeed this endeavour to remove what 
we deem ill-founded ptejudices, is but an a&t of jultice 
to the elegant colle€tion before us, which we hefitate not to 
pronounce highly honourable to that venerable feminary, which, 
for ages paft, has given to the bar, the fenate, and the church, 
their brighteft ornaments. 

~ The volumes are introduced by a fhort and fenfible Preface, 
the following extrac from which will preclude the neceflity of 
our pointing out fome trifling errors in ftyle or metre— 


‘ De hifce ergo poematibus leétor ingenuus, pro €o ac merentur, 
decernat ; qui tamen nomendus eft, quibuscunque nota [*] pra- 
figitur, quintz claffis effe ; reliqua fexta, et (nifi quid me fefelle~ 
rit) omnia ad prepofitum miffa ludi impetrandi gratia, iis tantim 
exceptis, qu nota [{{] defignantur: omnia cert? Etonz condita 
fuiffe. Neque vero tum ignarus plurima in his carminibus non ab- 
folute prorfus Latinitatis ab acriori judice fore animadvertenda, 
quz tamen emendare fum veritus: inter hac, voces /atellitium, 
aufus, celitus, Maia pro menfe Maio, &c.; fyllabe ultime ante 
duo fequentes confonantes correptz ; infinitivum poéticum jer in 
verfu elegiaco ; fyllabe ultime in metro Glyconico non adiapopor ; 
dictiones encliticae ve ef gue polyfyllabicis adjectz in fine tertii ver- 
sis Alcaici, quod nec femel apud Horatium ; precipué cium hane 
folam feré ejus imitator Sarbievius fibi non nifi femel permiferit 
licentiam : cum aliis quibusdam funt enumeranda. Pro omnibus 
quibus benigni leétoris indulgentiam mihi polliceor, cum reputave- 
rit, omnia hec effe puerorum {cripta, pleraque vel biduo vel bre- 
viore temporis {patio confeéta, non fine permultis et ludi et ftudio- 
rum avocationibus ; et, licet a praceptoribus leviter fuerint cafti- 
gata, non ided facile effe ex illis minutiores quafque mendas ex- 
cerpi: prafertim cum juvenilis ingenii impetus criticam moram per- 
horrefcat, <:, qua laudis zemulus {cripferit, lituris dedecorari agré 
ac molefté ferat.’ Vol. i. p. xi. 


Dr. Johnfon has fomewhere remarked (we believe in his 
Life of Barretier), that from childhood to maturity, men of. 
genius have difplayed abilities in due proportion to their fu- 
ture greatnefs. : 

As we read through thefe volumes, we marked down as 
eminently good, where all were above mediocrity, the poems 
beginning at pages I, 26, 52, 66, 74, 80, 82, 95, 102, 114, 
131, 164, 175, 253, 255) 299, 323, of the firft volume; 
and the poems beginning at pages 20, 35, 42, 47, 00, 03, 

2, . 
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82, 96, 147, 266, 271, 276, of the fecond volume; and 
pages 14,..20, 38, of volume the third * ; and then, and not 
till then, turned to the Indexes to acquaint ourfelves with the 
names of the authors, when we were agreeably furprifed with 
finding among the titles, thofe of Fox, lord North, Harris, fir 
James Macdonald, Thornton, Joddrell, George Heath, and 
Lambton. We fhall prefent our readers, led rather by the 
merit of the compofitions than by the greatnefs of the names, 
(although as curiofity would be neceffarily gratified, this too 
muft be allowed to have fome weight) two exercifes, the firft 
by lord North, the fecond by Mr. Fox ; the firft diftinguifh- 
ed by wit and fluency of verfification truly Ovidian, the fe- 
cond by the manly and natural tendernefs of Tibullus— 


‘ “Amas sdiov mevTpov exete A. D. 1748. 
* Undique purpureis redolentes floribus hortos 
Ut trepidans primo vere pererrat apis ; 
Hee violam ja€tant loca mollem, his lilia candent, 
Illa fed Idaliis erubuere rofis ; 
Gramina diverfo rident diftinéta colore, 
Quo diverfa magis gramina, pulchra magis ; 
Floribus et variis varii funduntur odores, 
Et nimia incertam copia laflat apem : 
Sic ubi formofas jactat Britannia nymphas, 
Regia Acidalia femper amata Ded.; 
Nefcis majores cui mavis dicere laudes, 
Quippe omnes laudem promeruere fuam. 
Pulchra quidem Laura eft, necnon et Lydia pulchra; 
Pulchrior, aft aliis pulchrior Aula modis. 
Hee, en, blanditiis, hac majeftate fuperbit, 
I}la leves juvenes allicit, illa domat. 
Cycne, tua jaétat liquidam magis A‘lia vocem, 
Ora Chloe plumis candidiora tuis. 
Montana ut pinus, tenuis proceraque Phyllis 
Incedit miferis fufpicienda procis. 
Chlori, quidem parva ¢s ; fed non tua gloria parva; 
Et viola in pratis rofcida ferpit humi. 
At non Clarifiz nitido coma defluit auro, 
Non pinxere genas lilia mifta rofis. 
Non pars uilla nitet Clariffa, at tota coruscat ; 
Dum coma, dum facies difplicet, ipfa placet. 
Unde amor ifte tepens in pe€tore fiat, amator 
Nefcit; fed fieri fentit, et emoritur. 
Quisquis eris, durus nimium contemptor amoris, 
Non omni intactum vulnere pectus erit. 





* The third volume contains the Greek exercifes, and is not mors than 
one fourth of the fize of the other volumes. 


7 Spernes 
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Spernes fort? quidem Clarifiam, at Phyllida amabis ; 
Nunquam, dum fupereft femina, déerit amor. 

Aut oculis, rofeeve cades nova vittima male, 
Aut voce, aut nigra mox capiere coma. 

Omnibus haud eadem tribuit Venus arma; fed omnes, 
Ut certo ledant vulnere, minus habent. 

Hoc et juris habent, heu! rela Cupidinis; itu 
Quzeque valet vario, quaeque fagitta nocet.’ Vol. i. P. 3. 


© YVocaT LABOR ULTIMUS. 


*Pofcimur: at, nobis fi rite precantibus olim 
Dixeris optatum, Mufa, rogata melos, 

Nunc quoque et emerito praefens fuccurre potte ; 
Dona ferens adeat fic tua fana cliens. 

Tuque, per Aoniis loca fi celebrata Camenis 
Szepe tua erravi, Pegafe, vectus ope, 

Decurfo prope jam ftadio, metamque fub ipfam, 
Ne laffa infami membra pudore trahas. 

Gentis amore Maro Latium canit: o mihi talis 
Spiritus accedat: non minor urget amor: 

Ut patria, (neque enim ingratus natalia rura 
Praepofui campis, mater Etona, tuis) 

Ut patriz carifque fodalibus, ut tibi dicam 
Anglice fupremim Quinétiliane vale. 

Si quid id eft, veteres quéd Mufa imitata, Latinis 
Luferit aut Graiis, non aliena, modis, 

Omne tuum eft; mihi Pieridum de fonte fororum 
Pura minifteriis contigit unda tuis. 

Teque precor (levitas olim vefana fidelis 
Refpuit oblatam fi monitoris opem, 

Acrior aut fi me commiérit lingua, meifve 
Moribus aut fame virga iminiftra mez) 

Ne tot confumptos tecum feliciter annos 
Infelix animo deleat Kora:tuo. 

Care vale, valeas et mater Etona; (fupremurt 
Mufea recinit triftis alumnus ope) 

Prataque, et aérid fplendeiates vertice turres, 
Silvaque carminibus concelebrata meis ; 

Vofque adeo.indigene que rivi in margine Muf# 
Caftalias Thamefi pofthabuiftis aquas, 

Extremum concede mihi, facra turba, laborem ; 
Sic beet emeritum noi ivhonetta rudis.’ Vol. i. 2. 80% 


We cannot take our leave of this intetefting publication, 
without pointing out the admirable tranflation of Lloyd’s Cit 
by Joddrell, in the firft volyme,—a fine imitation ef the Lu+ 
cretian manner by Hallam,—and an Ode to Morning by W. 
Herbert, in the fecond volume. 


Crit. Rey. Vou. XVI. Now. 1755. »4 If, 
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If, however, we could venture to mention any. one per- - 
formance.as the moft exquifite of the three volumes, we 
fhould certainly fix on the following ode, by W. Frere.—It 
is indeed ‘ Xapirwy sa; tota merum fal.’ 


¢ FUGE sUSPICARI. A. Ds 1794. 


* Ah! noli, mea vita, Septimille, 
Tuas delicias, tuos amores, 
Conftanti innocuamn fide puellam, 
(Sit perjura licet procaxque tanquam) 
Crudeli nimis, et nimis fuperbo 
Daphnem lumine meeftus intueri. 
Quid qudd in lepida levis chorea 
Nuper mille procis petita, cuique 
Arrifi facilis, nec ore trifti 

Molles blanditias fevera cepi ? 

Solet cum grege fepius frequenti 
Verfari, pia qu columba foli 
Sponfo bafia pJeniora libat. 

Ad te,~dum choreifque rifibufque, 
Mens nigri tepet expedita cura, 

Et jocis vacat elegantiifque, 

Ad te, mille procis petita, certo 
Impulfu redit, et redibit omnes 
Gaudens fervitio fuo per annos. 
Sin olim, Styge peftis orta nigra, 
Te Sulpicio leferit, nigranti 

Felle lurida triftibufque fuccis ; 
Non te mandragore papaverumque 
Omnis copia, non latex inertis 
Lethes mente foporifer fub agra 
Lenire, heu! vigiles queat timores, 
Et ire ftimulum egrimonieque.’ Vol. ii. P. 82. 


We fhall conclude by remarking, that thefe volumes ap- 
pear to us valuable, not more for their literary entertainment 
than for their moral tendency. Such of the writers as have 
reached the maturer feafon of life, will doubtlefs retrace the 
paft, and reflect how far they have made good the fair pro- 
mifes of their {pring: and they, who are only now entering 
on the ftage of active life, will labour, that, as they have been 
equal, in the productions of youth, to the moft diftinguifhed 
charafters, they may not be inferior to them in the more ar- 
duous exertions of manhood, and verify our favourable au- 
{pices, when we clafs them among thofe, ‘ qui et olim no- 


minabuntur ?’ 


Sermons 
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Sermons on fome of the principal Doéfrines of the Chriftian 
Religion, with praétical Inferences and Improvements. By 
Edward Stillingfleet, M. A. &c. 8v0. §s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1794. 


THE account given of this volume by its author, is as 


follows— 


‘ The following difcourfes were written for the inftruction of a 
large congregation, to whom the author was minifter twenty-five 
years, and to them they are particularly dedicated. 

* He endeavoured to fet forth the great truths of the gofpel to 
them in the plaineft language, that they might be underftood by 
thofe of inferior ftations, as well as by the great and noble among 
his hearers. He expreffed them, as the reader will obferve, im 
icripturai language, as much as might be, and proved them by fre- 
quent quotations from the facred volume, that they who fearched 
the {criptures, might have fuli conviction of the certainty of thofe 
things wherein they had been inftru¢ted. 

+ © Being perfuaded that nothing will fo effetuallyteach “ us that 
denying ungodlinefs, and worldly lufts, we fhould live foberly, 
righteoufly, and godly in this prefent world,” as “ the grace of 
God that bringeth falvation,” he thought it his duty to dwell upon 
thefe do€trines which are peculiarly Chriftian, as being moft friend- 


ly to morality, as well as maft conducive to true peace and comfort 
of mind.’ Pp. v. 


To thofe who view chriftianity through the fame medium 
with Mr. Stillingfleet, thefe difcourfes cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable. The fimplicity of his ftyle greatly recommends 
them, and an unaffected piety breathes through the whole. 
To give fome idea of the preacher’s manner, we fubjoin an 
extract from the fermon on the Feaf? of the Chriftian Pa/s- 


over— 


* Inquire and examine further, concerning that which the apoftle 
particularly mentions in the words of the text. Whether you have 
diligently fearched your hearts, to fee that there be no “ old leaven ” 
of fin cherifhed there; no “leaven of malice and wickednefs ?” 
Do you find that you bear no ill will to your neighbour—to any 
man; but that you love all, and are ready to do good to all when 
they ftand in need of your help? And can you keep the feaft with 
the “ unleavened bread of fincerity and truth?” Doth that God, 
who knoweth every fecret of the heart, know that you fincerely de- 
fire to ferve and obey him, according to the gofpe! of Chrift ? 

‘ If your confcience bears you witnefs that you thus believe in 
Chrift, and are following him in holinefs and love; then we fay to 
you, “ draw near with faith, and take this holy facrament to your 
comfort,”——-Take it as a memorial of Chrift’s having fhed his 

X 2 blood 
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blood fot you.—He-~was crucified for you; and would have you 
come to this feaft, that he may fup with you, and you with him. 

¢ But what muft we fay if the contrary to all this be the cafe ?— 
If you do not fo believe in Chrift as to obey him? If ye do not 
put away the leaven of fin, of malice and wickednefs, nor defire 
to ferve the Lord in fincerity and truth ?——What muft we fay ?— 
Shall we fpeak fmooth things? We cannot, we dare not. We muft 
tell you plainly that, while this is your ftate, you cannot keep the 
feaft aright, you can expect no benefit from it; nay; it will tend to 
your Condemnation, as it is a profaning Chrift’s holy ordinance. 
We muft therefore fay to you, in the language of our church, 
“* repent you of your fins, or elfe come not to that holy table.” 
Do not prefume to take the emblems of. Chrift crucified into your 
mouths, when you do not-defire to receive Chrift into your hearts, 
that he may crucify the body of fin in you. Such as are:in that 
ftate can have no intereft in Chrift, nor are they fit to join in com; 
munion with his people, either here or hereafter. 

‘ My brethren, let us all judge ourfelves, that we be not judged 
of the Lord. And whereinfoever we have offended againft God 
or man, let us humble ourfelves, and feek for mercy and pardon 
through Jefus Chrift; befeeching, him to enable us from henceforth 
to walk before him in newnefs of life. Let us bear.it ever in our 
minds that we are bought with the price of Chrift’s precious blood, 
and therefore are to glorify God in our bodies, and in our {pirits, 
which are God’s.’ Pp. 275. 





The Life of Lorenzo de? Medici; called the Magnificent. By 
Wilham Rofeoe. (Concluded-from p. 70.) 


WE refume with pleafure our account of the, Life of Lo- 
”"  ren%oy which (though Jefs diftinguifhed ,for ftriking 
events thari fome others where the talents of the hero are. 
chiefly military), when confidered in the detail by a difcerning 
eye, throws great light on the political features of the times. 
Horenzo’s character for addrefs and fagacity was now fo well 
eftablifhed, that he was looked up to as the arbiter of Italy, 
and the protector of the fmatler ftates. In the execution of 
his fyftem, he gave the firft decifive inftance, fays Mr. Rof- 
coe, of that’ political arrangement, afterwards denominated 
the balance of power. ~ We fhall not follow the hiftorian 
through the various tranfations in which Lorenzo aéted as a 
mediator between the pope and the king of Naples, nor even 
ftop at the pleafing picture which is drawn, at this juncture, 
of the profperity of Florence, and the eftimation in which 
Lorenzo was held by the chief fovereigns of .Europe, who 
tranfacted affairs with him by their ambafladors, as though he 
had 
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kad been nominally, what he was in fact, the mafter of Flo- 
rence ; but we fhall pafs to the feventh chapter, which gives 
an account of the effects of this profperity, in the labours of 
the learned men by which the ftate of Florence, and indeed 
Italy in general, was at that time fo honourably diftinguifhed. 

he ftudics of the univerfity of Pifa, eftablifhed by the 
exertions of Lorenzo, were chiefly reftricted to the Latin 
language ; but the pupils, formed under Johannes Argyropy- 
lus and his fucceffors, extended the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue over France, Spain, Germany, and England, from all 
which countries, numerous ftudents attended the public lec- 
tures at Florence. Among thefe was Linacre, one of the ear- 
lieft Englith fcholars, who was felected by Lorenzo as the af- 
fociate of his own children in their ftudies. Wherever man- 
kind are ftrongly interefted, they will divide into parties 5 
Politian, the fcholar of Argyropylus, and the rival, of Chal- 
condyles, hated the Greeks, and feems to fhudder at the re- 
collection when, biaffed by the opinion of his tutor, he had 
undervalued the philofophy of Cicero. ‘The elegant Latinity 
of Politian, and his fine poetical genius, though furpaffed in 
a fucceeding age by Fracaftorius and Vida, {till draws the at- 
tention of fcholars. But the greateft fervice done to litera- 
ture, was not fo much by imitating as by elucidating the 
works of the ancients. Landino was one of the firft {cholars 
who devoted himfelf to this important tafk. His editions of 
Virgil and Horace contributed much to reftore the purity of 
the text. The labours of Politian are numerous; his Mif- 
cellanea alone afford a fufficient teflimony of his critical ta- 
Jents, and the extent and variety of his erudition. Other ce- 
lebrated fcholars undertook to regulate the text of different 
authors. ‘The firft edition of Homer was publifhed in 1448. 
‘The Greek claflics, partly by the native Greeks, and partly by 
the Italian fcholars, were tranflated into Latin; and, in fhorr, 
learning was feduloufly provided with thofe various helps, 
which render the acdquifition of it, in the prefent day, a mat- 
ter of comparative facility, though they tend to leffen its dig- 
nity and importance. So great, indeed, was the importance 
of learning at the period we are confidering, that the pofts of 
confidence and truft, almoft throughout Italy, were filled by 
eminent fcholars. One reafon of this was the neceflity of an 
elegant Latin ftyle for diplomatic correfpondences, Scala, 
who was for a courfe of years chancellor of the republic at 
Florence, was raifed by his literary merit from the lowelt 
origin. Politian and he were friends, till Scala fufpected that 
the former had been defired to revife his difpatches. Their jea- 
Joufy produced a quarrel, in which, amongi{t other epithets, 
Politian, who could call names moft claflically, ftyles him mon- 
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Strum furfuraceum. In the other governments of Italy, we 
nd— 


’ © That offices of the higheft truft and confidence were often 
filled by men who quitted the fuperintendance of an academy, or 
the chair of a profeffor, to tranfaét the affairs of a nation. Alfon- 
fo, king of Naples, and Francefco Sforza, contended in liberality 
with each other to fecure the fervices of Beccatelli. Pontano was 
the confidential advifer, and frequently the reprefentative to other 
powers, of Ferdinand, the fon of Alfonfo. The brothers of the 
family of Simoneta directed for a confiderable time the affairs of 
Milan. Bernardo Bembo and Francefco Barbaro, maintained the 
literary no lefs than the political dignity of the Venetian republic, 
and left each of them a fon who eclipfed the reputation of his fa- 
ther. When eminent talents were not engaged in public fervices, 
they were rewarded by the moft flattering attention, and often by 
the pecunfary bounty of illuftrious individuals, who relaxed from 
the faftidioufnefs of rank, in the company of men of learning, or 
have left memorials of their regard by their epiftolary correfpond- 
ence. 

* Nor was it feldom that the characters of the fcholar, and of 
the man of rank, were united in the fame perfon. Of this Gio- 
vanni Pico of Mirandula, to whom we have before frequently ad- 
verted, is perhaps the moft illuftrious inftance. This accomplith- 
ed nobleman, of whom many extraordinary circumftances are re- 
lated, and who certajnly exhibited a wonderful example of the 
powers of the human mind, was born at Mirandula in the year 
1463, and was one of the younger children of Giovan-Francefco 
Pico, prince of Mirandula and Concordia. So quick was his ap- 
prehenfion, fo retentive his memory, that we are told a fingle 
recital was fufficient to fix in his mind whatever became the object 
of his attention. After having fpent feven years in the moft cele- 
brated univerfities of Italy and France, he arrived at Rome in the 
twenty-firft year of his age, with the reputation of being acquaint- 
ed with twenty-two different languages. Eager to fignalize himfelf 
as a difputant, Pico propofed for public debate nine hundred quef- 
tions, on mathematical, theological, and fcholaftic fubjeéts, in- 
cluding alfo inquiries into the moft abftrufe points of the Hebraic, 
Chaldaic, and Arabic tongues. This meafure, which in its worft 
light could only be confidered as an ebullition of youthful vanity, 
might, without any great injuftice, have been fuffered to evaporate 
in negleét; but the Romifh prelates inftead of configning thefe 
propofitions to their fate, or debating them with the impartiality of 
philofophers, began to examine them with the fufpicious eyes of 
church-men, and feleéted thirteen of them as heretical. To vin- 
dicate himfelf from this dangerous imputation, Pico compofed a 
Latin treatife of confiderable extent, which he is {aid to have writ- 


ten 
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ten in the fpace of twenty days, and which he infcribed to Loren- 
zo de’ Medici, under whofe proteétion he had fheltered himfelf from 
perfecution at Florence.. The chara¢ter and acquiretnents of Pico 
afforded to his contemporaries @ fubjéé& for the moft unbounded pa- 
negyric. “ He was a man,” fays Politiano, “ or rather a hero, 
on whom nature had lavifhed all the endowments both of body and 
mind ; erect and elegant in his perfon, there was fomething in his 
appearance almoft divine. Of a perfpicacious mind, a wonderful 
memory, indefatigable in ftudy, diftiné& and eloquent in fpeech; 
it feems doubtful whether he was more confpicuous for his talents 
or his virtues. Intimately converfant .with every department of 
philofophy, improved and invigorated by the knowledge of various 
languages, and of every honourable fcience, it may truly be faid, 
that no commendation 4s equal to his praife.”” Vol, ii. P. go. 


The greater part of the works of Pico are however loft ; 
he himfelf committed to the flames five volumes of Latin 
poetry. It is not in our power to pive even the names of thofe 
who diftinguifhed themfelves in this fplendid period ;and even 
from Mr. Rofcoe’s account, the reader will rife with a wifh 
that he had extended, or that he may at fome future time ex- 
tend into greater length, his.interefting refearches. 

Returning to the more immediate hiftory of Lorenzo, the 
author enters into his domeftic character, and gives us the 
pleafing picture of his refidence at Fiefole, his favourite coun- 
try feat, furrounded by his literary friends. His expenfive 
way of living had, however, by this ‘time, embarrafled him 
with debts, which the ftate pafled an aét to difcharge. Lo- 
renzo began now to withdraw his money from commerce, 
and place it on the furer bafis of landed property. But the 
mott politic ftep towards fixing the fortunes of his houfe, 
was his connecting it with the church, by procuring for his 
youngeft fon Giovanni, at the early age of thirteen, the dig- 
nity of cardinal. This was he, afterwards fo celebrated under 
the appellation of Leo the Tenth. It may be prefumed, from 
the known character of the holy fee, that fo unprecedented 
an indulgence coft Lorenzo more than compliments; the 
young cardinal was to remain three years at his ftudies with- 
out affuming his rank, after which he went to Rome to take 
his place in the college. 

An account of the affaflination of Galeotto Manfreda, 
prince of Faenza, is ftriking, on account of the extreme fe- 
‘rocity of his wife, who not only planned the affaflination in 
her own chamber, but, feeing the conteft doubtful, fprung 
from her bed, and grafping a {word, plunged it into his body 
with her own hands, 

In the ninth chapter we have an interefting account, which 
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our limits do not permit us to follow in detail, of the progrefs 
of the arts from the early efforts of Cimabue and Giotto, to 
the perfection of Michel Agnolo and Raphael. Lorenzo 
joined to the moft critical tafte, and the moft ardent defire of 
pofiefling the precious remains of antiquity, the moft liberal 
ufe of them, 


‘ With this view he appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the 
monaftery of St. Marco, to the eftablifhment of a fchool or aca- 
demy for the ftudy of the antique, and furnifhed the different 
buildings and avenues with ftatues, bufts, and other pieces of an- 
cient wori:manfhip. Of thefe he appointed the fculptor Bertoldo, 
the favourice pupil of Donatello, but who was then far advanced 
in years, fuperintendant. The attention of the higher rank of his 
fellow-citizens was incited to thefe purfuits by the example of Lo- 
renzo; that of the lower clafs, by his liberality. ‘To the latter he 
not only allowed competent ftipends, whilft they attended to their 
ftudies, but appointed confiderable premiums as the rewards of 
their proficiency. 

* To this inftitution, more than to any other circumftance, we 
ray, without hefitation, afcribe the fudden and aftonifhing profi- 
ciency which, towards the clofe of the fifeenth century, took place 
in the arts, and which commencing at Blorence, extended itfelf in 
concentric circles to the reft of Europe. The gardens of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici are frequently celebrated by the hiftorian of the painters, as 
the nurfery of men of genius; but if they had produced no other 
artift than Michelagnolo Buonarroti, they would fufficiently have 
apfwered the purpofes of their founder. It was here that this great 
. man began to imbioe that fpirit, which was deftined to effeét a re- 
formation in the arts, and which he could perhaps have derived 
from no other fource. Of a noble but reduced family, he bad been 
placed by his father, when young, under the tuition of the paint- 
er Ghirlandajo, from whom Lorenzo, defirous of promoting his 
new eftablifhment, requefied that he would permit two of his pu- 
pils to purfue their fludies in his gardens; at the fame time exprefl- 
ing his hopes that they would there obtain fuch inftreGion, as 
would not only reflect honour on the inftitution, but alfo on them- 
felves and on their copntry. The ftudents who had the good for- 
tune to be thus felected were Michelagnolo and Francefco Granac- 
ci. On the firft vifitof Michelagnolo, he found in the gardens his 
future adverfary, Torrigiano, who, under the direftions of Ber- 
toldo, was modelling figures in clay. Michelagnolo applied himfelf 
to the fame occupation, and his work foon afterwards attraéted the 
attention of Lorenzo, who, from thefe early fpecimens, formed 
great expectations of his talents. Encouraged by fuch approbation, 
he began to cut in marble the head of a Faun, after an antique {culp- 
ture, which, though unaccuftomed to the chifel, he executed with 
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fach {kill as toaftonifh Lorenzo; who, obferving that he had made 
fome intentional deviations from the original, and that in particular 
he had reprefented the lips fmoother, and had fhewn the tongue and 
teeth, remarked to him, with his accuftomed jocularity, that he 
fhould have remembered that old men feldom exhibit a complete 
range of teeth.. The docile artift, who paid no lefs refpeéct to the 
judgment, than to the rank of Lorenzo, was no fooner left to 
himfelf than he ftruck out one of the teeth, giving to the part the 
appearance of its having been loft by age. On his next vifit, Lo- 
renzo was equally delighted with thedifpofition and the genius of 
his young pupil, and fending for his father, not only took the fon 
under his particular protection, but made fuch a provifion for the 
old man, as his age and the circumftances of his numerous. family 
required, From this time till the death of Lorenzo, which includ- 
ed an interval of four years, Michelagnolo conftantly refided in the 
palace of the Medici, and fat at the table of Lorenzo, among his 
moit honoured guefts; where, by a commendable regulation, the 
troublefome diftinétions of rank were abolifhed, and every perfon 
took his place in the order of his arrival, Hence the, young artift 
found himfelf at once affociated, on terms of equality, with all that” 
was illuftrious and learned in Florence, and formed thofe connex- 
ions and friendfhips which, if they do nof create, are at leaft ne- 
ceffary to promote and reward fuperior talents. His leifure hours 
were paffed in comtemplating the intaglios, gems, and medals, of 
which Lorenzo had collected an aftonifhing number, whence he 
imbibed that tafte for antiquarian refearches, which was of effential 
fervice to him in his more immediate ftudies, and which he retained 
to the clofe of his life, 

§ Whilft Michelagnolo was thus laying the fure foundation of 
his future fame, and giving daily proofs of his rapid improvement, 
he formed an intimacy with Politiano, who refided under the fame 
roof, and who foon became warmly attached to his interefts. At 
his recommendation, Michelagnolo executed a da/o-rilievo in mar- 
ble, the fubjeét of which is the battle of the Centaurs.’ This piece 
yet ornaments the dwelling of one of his defcendants ; and, although 
not wholly finifhed, difplays rather the hand of an experienced 
matter, than that of a pupil. But its higheft commendation is, 
that it ftood approved even in the riper judgment of the artift him- 
felf; who, although not indulgent to his own productions, did not 
hefitate, on feeing it fome years afterwards, to exprefs his regret 
that he had not entirely devoted himfelf to this branch of art. The 
death of Lorenzo too foon deprived him of his protector. Piero, 
the fon of Lorenzo, continued indeed to thew to him the fame 
marks of kindnefs which his father had uniformly done; but that 
prodigality, which fo tpeedily diffipated his authority, his fortune, 
and his fame, was extended even to his amufements ; and the ta-- 
Jents of Michelagnolo, under the patronage of Piero, inftead of 
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impreffirg on brafs or on marble, the forms of immortality, were 
condemned to raife a ftatue of fnow! Nor was this intercourfe of 
long continuance, for Piero, inftead of affording fupport to others, 
was foon obliged to feek, in foreign countries, a fhelter for him- 
felf. 

‘ The hiftory of Michelagnolo forms that of all the arts which 
he profefied. In him, fculpture, painting, and architeéture feem 
to have been perfonified. Born with talents fuperior to his prede- 
ceffors, he had alfo a better fate. Ghiberti, Donatello, Verocchio, 
were all nien of genius, but they lived during the gentile ftate of 
the art.» The light had now rifen, and his young and ardent 
mind, converfant with the fineft forms of antiquity, imbibed, at 
its genuine fource, a relifh for their excellence. With the fpeci- 
mens of ancient art, the depofitaries of ancient learning were un- 
locked to him, and of thefe alfo he made no inconfiderable ufe. 
As a poet he is entitled to rank high amongft his countrymen ; and 
the triple wreaths of painting, {culpture; and architeéture, with 
which his difciples decorated his tomb, might, without exaggera- 
tion, have been interwoven with a fourth, 

‘ Of the fculptures of Michelagnolo, fome yet remain in an un- 
finifhed ftate, which ftrikinely difplay the comprehenfion of his 
ideas, and the rapidity of his execution. Such are the bufts of 
Brutus, and the ftatue of a female figure, in the gallery at Flo- 
rence. In the latter the chifel has been handled with fach boldnefs, 
as to induce a connoiileur of our own country to conjecture that 
it would be neceflary, in the finifing, to reftore the cavities. Per- 
haps a more involuntary homage was never paid to genius, than 
that which was extorted from the fculptor Falconet, who having 
prefumed upon all occafions to cenfure the ftyle of Michelagnolo, 
without having had an opportunity of infpe¢ting any of his works, 
at length obtained a fight of two of his ftatues, which were brought 
into France by cardinal Richelieu. J have feen Michelagnolo, ex- 
claimed the French artift, Ae is terrific.’ Vol. ii, P. 201. 


The arts of architeCture, engraving, mofaic, and engraving 
on gems, accémpanied the other exhibitions of genius; and 
Florence. became the fchool of Italy, as Italy was/of the 
world. Lorenzo, however, was not deftined to enjoy a 
Jength of life equal to its celebrity. He died in the year 1492, 
at the early age of forty. The circumftances attending his 
laf{ moments are thus defcribed— 


* At this interefting period, when the mind of Lorenzo, reliev- 
ed from the weight of its important concerns, became more fenfi- 
bly alive to the emotions of friendfhip, Politiano entered his cham- 
ber. Lorenzo no fooner heard his voice, than he called on him to 
approach, and, raiting his languid arms, clafped the hands of Poli- 
tiano in his own, at the fame time ftedfaftly regarding him with a 
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placid, and even a cheerful countenance. Deeply affected at this 
filent, but unequivocal proof of efteem, Politiano could not fup- 
prefs his feelings, but, turning his head afide, attempted as much as 
poffible to conceal his fobs and his tears. | Perceiving his agitation, 
-Lorenzo {till continued to grafp his hand, as if intending to {peak 
to him when his paffion had fubfided, but finding him tnable to 
refift its impulfe, he flowly, and as it were unintertionally relaxed 
his hold, and Politiano, haftening into an inner apartment, flung 
himfelf on a bed, and gave way to his grief. Having at length 
compofed himfelf, he returned into the chamber, when Lorenzo 
again called to him, and inquired with great kindnefs why Pico of 
Mirandula had not once paid him a vifit during his ficknefs, Poli- 
tano apologized for his friend, by affuring Lorenzo that he had 
only been deterred by the apprehenfion that his prefence might be 
troublefome. ‘ On the contrary,’”’ replied Lorenzo, “ if his jour- 
ney from the city be not troublefome to him, I fhall rejoice to fee 
him before I take my final leave of you.” Pico accordingly came, 
and feated himfelf at the fide of Lorenzo, whilft Politiano, reclining 
on the bed, near the knees of his revered benefactor, as if to pre- 
vent any extraordinary exertion of his declining voice, prepared for 
the laft time to fhare in the pleafures of his converfation. After ex- 
cufing himfelf to Pico for the tafk he had impofed upon him, Lo- 
renzo exprefled his efteem for him in the moft affectionate terms, 
profeffing that he fhould meet his death with more cheerfulnefs after 
this laft interview. He then changed the fubje& to more familiar 
and lively topics, and it was on this occafion that he exprefled, not 
without fome degree of jocularity, his wifhes that he could have 
obtained a reprieve, until he could have completed the library de- 
{tined to the ufe of his auditors, 

¢ This interview was fcarcely terminated, when a vifitor of a 
very different charaéter arrived. This was the haughty and enthy- 
fiaftic Savonarola, who probably thought, that in the laft moments 
of agitation and of fuffering, he might be able to colleé materials 
for his factious purpofes. With apparent charity and kindneis, the 
prieft exhorted Lorenzo to remain firm in the catholic faith; to 
which Lorenzo profeffed his ftri€t adherence. He then required an 
avowal of his intention, im cafe of his recovery, to live a virtuous 
and well-regulated life; to this he alfo fignified his fincere affent. 
Laftly, he reminded him, that, if needful, he ought to bear his 
death with fortitude. “ With cheerfulnefs,” replied Lorenzo, “ if 
fuch be the will of God.” On his quitting the room, Lorenzo 
called him back, and, as an unequivocal mark that he harboured in 
his bofom no refentment againft him for the injuries which he had 
received, requefted the prieft would beftow upon him his benedic- 
tion; with which he inftantly complied, Lorenzo making the ufual 
refponfes with a firm and collected voice.’ Vol. ii. p. 236. 


Lorenzo, after this, embracing his friends, and having re- 
ceived 
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ceived the laft ceremonies of the church, prefling to his lips a 
magnificent crucifix, calmly expired. Though the death of 
Lorenzo clofes the more immediate fubje& of the hiftory, Mr. 
Rofcoe gratifies the curiofity of his readers, by giving a free out- 
Kine of the fortunes of his defcendants, and the hiftory of the 
republi« of Florence through the various ftorms it experienced 
(amongit which, that raifed by the fanatic Savonarola is moft 

‘gnterefling), to its lofing even that name by the creation of 
Cofmo, the firft duke of Florence, defcended from John de 
Medici, by a brother of the firft Cofmo. We cannot refitt 
tran{cribing the animated conclufion— 


© Thus terminated the Florentine republic, which had fubfifted 
amidit the agitations of civil commotions, and the fhock of exter- 
nal attacks, for upwards of three centuries, and had produced from 
#ts circumfcribed territory, a greater number of eminent men, than 
any other country in Europe. “This fingular pre-eminence is chiefly 
zo be attributed to the nature of its government, which called forth 
the talents of every rank of citizens, and admitted them without 
diftinétion to the chief offices of the ftate. But the fplendor which 
the Florentines derived from examples of public virtue, and efforts 
ef fuperlative genius, was frequently tarnifhed by the fanguinary 
eontelts of rival parties. The beneficent genius of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici for a time removed this reproach, and combined a ftate of 
hich intellectual improvement with the tranquillity of well-ordered 
government. The various purfuits in which he himfelf engaged, 
appear indeed to have been fubfervient only to the great purpofe 
of hamanizing and improving his countrymen. His premature 
death left the commonwealth without a pilot, and after a long fe- 
ries of agitation, the haplefs wreck became a rich and unexpected 
prize to Cofmo de’ Medici. With Cofmo, who afterward affum- 
ed the title of grand duke, commences a dynafty of fovereigns, 
which continued in an uninterrupted fucceffion until the early part 
of the prefent century, when the fceptre of Tufcany pafled from 
the imbecile hands of Gafton de’ Medici, into the ftronger grafp of 
the family of Auftria. During the government of Cofmo, the tae 
fents of the Florentines, habituated to great exertions, but fuddenly 
debarred from further interference with the direétion of the ftate, 
fought out new channels, and difplayed ‘themfelves in works of 
genius and of art, which threw a luftre on the fovereign, and gave 
additional -credit to the new eftablifhment ; but,as thofe who were 
born under the republic retired in the courfe of nature, the energies 
of the Florentires gradually declined. Under the equalizing hand 
of defpotifm, whilit the diffufion of literature was promoted, the 
exertions of original genius were fuppreffed. The numerous 
and illuftrious families, whofe names had for ages been the giory 
of the republic, the Soderini, the Strozzi, the Ridoifi, the Ruc- 
cellai, the Valori, aad the Capponi, who had negotiated with 
monarchs, 
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monarchs, and operated by their perfonal characters on the politics 
of Europe, funk at once to the uniform level of fubjeéts, and be- 
came the fubordinate and domeftic officers of the ruling family. 
From this time the hiftory of Florence is the hiftory of the allian- 
ces, the negotiations, the virtues, or the vices. of its reigning 
prince; and even towards thefe, the annals of the times furnifh but 
{canty documents. The: Florentine hiftorians, as if unwilling to 
perpetuate the records of their fubjugation, have almoft invariably 
clofed their labours with the fall of the republic, and the defire of 
information fortunately terminates where the want of it begins.’ 
Vol. ii. P. 310. 


The numerous extracts, which the merit of this work has 
induced us to felect, muft have given a fufficient idea of the 
manner of its execution. - The ityle of Mr. Rofcoe is clear, 
dignified, and elegant, perfectly free from affectation, but 
perhaps a little too uniformly folemn for the lighter touches 
of biography. His fine tafte. and liberal fentiments pervade 
the whole work; and the care and fuccefs with which, unfa- 
voured by any local advantages, he has collected fuch a num- 
ber of original documents, demand the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the public. Sometimes, we confefs, his honourable 
zeal for the character of his hero, has Jed him to make ufe of 
teftimonies in his favour, which his more critical difcernment 
would fcareely have accepted. If we confider the fituation 
which Lorenzo filled, as head of the ftate, and the acknow- 
ledged Mzcenas of all literary men, we cannot but look with 
a fufpicious eye on eulogiums expreffed in letters or verles 
written during his life time, often probably intended to meet 
his ear, and fometimes even addreffied to himfelf. We mutt 
add, that his extreme concern for the moral character of Lo- 
renzo rather leaves us convinced of the purity of his own mind, 
than of his it is intended to clear. The age was certainly li- 
céntious; philofophy had not raifed its votaries above the love 
of vicious pleafure, any more than their urbanity reftrained 
them from occafionally ufing the moft illiberal abufe. 

To each volume is fubjoined a copious Appendix, contain- 
ing, poetry of Lorenzo, now firit publifhed. Of thele there 
are many very pleafing pieces, among{t which the /mdéra, 
containing a metamorphofis in the Ovidian manner, and much 
elegant defcription, is one of the moft pleafing. To thele are 
added, letters and poems of Politian, papers relative to the 
Pazzi confpiracy, with many other letters and pieces in Latia 
and Italtan, fome of greater, and fome of lefs importance. 
We ought not to conclude our account of this work, without 
noticing that it is ornamented with appropriate engravings, 
nor without again expreffing our fatisfaction on being called 
upon to attend a new and iuccelsful candidate ‘in one of the 
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moft elevated walks of literature, and, till of late, in this 
country, the leaft frequented. 





4 Mathematical and Philofophical Diétionary: containing an 
Explanation of the Terms, and an Account of the feveral Sub- 
jetis, comprized under the Heads Mathematics, Afironomy, 
and Philofophy, both Natural and Experimental: with an 
hiftorical Account of the Rife, Progrefs, and prefent State of 
thefe Sciences: alfo Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of 
the moft eminent Authors, both ancient and modern, who by 
their Difcoveries or Improvements have contributed to the 
Advancement of them. With many Cuts and Copper-Plates. 
By Charles Hutton, LL. D. F. R. 8. Ge. 2 Vols. gto. 
2/. 14s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


MONG the methods ufefully purfued fince the difcovery 
of the art of printing, to diffufe knowledge more gene- 
rally smiong mankind, one greatly to be commended is that 
employed by our author, namely, to colleé&t together from a 
vaft body. of materials, and to arrange methodically, the things 
of the greateft importance to the clafs for whom he writes. 
In vain can the generality of mathematicians expeét to purfue 
a fubje& through all the books in which it is difcuffed ; the 
expenfe for the greater part would be too much, if the labour 
did not deter them from fuch an inquiry. But they will all 
be glad to have the means of afcertaining with eafe, what 
books they fhould ftudy for any branch‘of their fcience; and 
it is alfo a fubject of meritorious inquiry, to know fomething 
of the men to whofe induftry they are indebted for the ad- 
vance of knowledge in the world. On thefe accounts we do 
not {cruple to recommend very ftrongly, to the mathematical 
art of our readers, the volumes before us: not that we are in- 
fenfible to thofe parts which appear defeéts to us, nor that we 
think the work every where anf{wering to the expe€tations which 
might be formed from the extenfive knowledge and talents of 
the author ; but in general we may fay, that there is fcarcely 
a fubject in the mathematics, on which the reader will not ei- 
ther gain the fulleft information, or be referred to the beft 
authors; and there have been very few men of diftinguifhed 
note in the mathematical world, whofe lives and writings do 
not form the fubjeét of a very interefting article. 
In many places the author interfperfes his own particular 
difcoveries; in others he gives us his own analyfis; in 
others he felects from the Bett materials. In fo wide a 


field it is in vain that we feek for extraéts, or we might 
fele&t the ingenious proof given of the equilibrium on the 
lever ; we might obferve how properly, in the account of 
mills, the rectification lately made in the theory in America is 
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introduced ; we might take a variety of fubjeéts, in which 
every idea of importance that has been ever advanced, is pro- 
duced, and the reader has before him every thing that is ne- 
ceflary to give him complete fatisfa&tion. Yet there are 
things which might have been omitted, and their omiflion 
would have left {pace for more important articles. Thus the 
mathematician and philofopher do not, in fuch a work, look 
for an account of the feftivals of the church, unlefs fome quef- 
tion in chronology is involved in them; and the hiftory of the 
aberration of the fixed ftars, and acroftation, occupies a greater 
bulk than their comparative merit deferves. Had the fittory 
of aberration been fhortened, the theory perhaps might have 
been advantageoully enlarged upon. In the aberration of 
light by reflection or refraction by {pherical furfaces, the 
theory is more incorrect, and we looked in vain for the infor- 
mation we required under the articles Caufticks and Diacau- 
fticks. An inftance of improper arrangement, which will be 
eafily corrected, is in the account of Societies, or Academics, 
which are under three articles, Academy, Royal Society, 
Society; now as all the focieties, though differing in names, 
are upon a fimilar plan, it feems natural that they fhould be 
found under one head. Under the article Bridges, after an 
ample account of fome remarkable ones, chiefly in Britain, 
the reft, fuch as bridges of boats, floats, flying bridges, &c. 
are only named: but the mathematician is interefted in the 
theory of the flying bridges on the Rhine; and the account of 
thefe and other bridges might, in another edition of the work, 
ufefully expand this article. The account of the crane is not 
fufficiently expanded ; for fo ufeful an inftrument, we fhould 
not be referred only to other writers for very material infor- 
mation. Since the common mode of meafuring a lonar 
mountain is given, the correction of it by Herfchel thould 
not have been omitted. The article Calendar is defective, 
as the prefent Jewifh calendar, which deferves more praife 
than the Gregorian, is omitted, and the able explanation of 
the Hindoo chronology, lately given in the Tranfactions of the 
feveral focieties, is not noticed under the word Chronology. 
‘We might mention other things of this kind, which ftruck us in 
looking over the work: butin fo multifarious a tafk, it is won- 
derful that the omiflions have not been more numerous ; and 
we are of a difpofition rather to be thankful to every author 
for what he has done, than to cenfure for what, in our opi- 

nions, he may have left undone. 
in fo laborious a tafk, it is not to be expected that the com- 
piler will be every where attentive to ftyle; and he may fome- 
times offend againft precifion. Such things will efcape, as 
‘ There are an infinite number,’—* For decau/e the angle is. . . 
therefore 
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therefore their oppofite fides are equal.’—* Produ&t is the faces 
tum of—.’ Progreffion is defined ; it is then confined to the 
arithmetical and geometrical, and at the end reference is made 
to another place, which teaches of more progreflions. 

In various places the author gives fuch hints as are calcu 
lated to produce reform where it is wanted, or to carry on 
an inftitution to a higher ftate of improvement. Thus, in the 
account of Academies, he naturally defcribes one of the ut- 
moft importance to the Britifh nation, the: Woolwich Aca- 
demy ; we regret that there fhould be occafion for the remark 
at the conclufion, and ftill more, that where the claimants on 

ublic generofity have nothing but their merits to plead, their 
modeft addrefies muft be loft in the crowd of memorials from 
borough-mongering petitioners. 


© We have two royal academies of this kind in England, the ex- 
pences of which are defrayed by the government ; the one at Wool- 
wich, for the artillery and military engineers; and the other at 
Port{mouth, for the navy. The former was eftablifhed by his late 
majefty king George I]. by warrants dated April the 30th and 
November the 18th, 1741, for inftructing perfons belonging to the 
military part of the ordnance, in the feveral branches. of mathema- 
tics, fortification, &c. proper to qualify them for the fervice of ar- 
tillery and the office of engineers, ‘This inftitution is under the 
direction of the mafter-general and board of ordnance for the time 
being ; and at firft the le¢tures of the mafters in the academy were 
attended by the practitioner-engineers, with the officers, ferjeants, 
corporals, and private men of the artillery, befides the cadets, At 
prefent however none are educated there but the gentlemen cadets, 
to the number of go or 100, where they receive an education per 
haps not to be obtained or purchafed for money in any part of the 
world. The mafter-general of the ordnance is always captain of 
the cadets’ company, and governor of the academy; under him 
are a lieutenant-governor, and an infpector of ftudies. The mafters 
have been gradually increafed, from two or three at firft, now to 
the number of twelve, namely, a profeffor of mathematics, and 
two other mathematical matters, a profeflor of fortification, and an 
affiftant, two drawing mafters, two French mafers, with matters 
for fencing, dancing, and chemiftry. This inftitution is of the 
- greateft confequence to the ftate, and it is hardly credible that fo 
important an object fhould be accomplifhed at fo trifling an ex- 
pence. It is to be lamented however that the academy is fixed in fo 
umhealthy a fituation; that the lecture rooms and cadets’ barracks are 
fo fimall as to be infufficient for the purpofes of the inftitution ; and 
that the falaries of the profeflors and mafters fhould be fo inadequate 
to their labours, and the benefit of their fervices.’ Vol. i. p. 16. 


Our prefent Royal Society is not fpared: and there is, we 
8 fear, 
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fear, too juft ground of complaint. The author declares his 
intentions of giving a hiftory of this body for the laft twenty 
years; in ;which period fome circumftances have occurred, 
which may, in fome meafure, be faid to have operated a re- 
volution in the fociety, and to have given a very different com- 
plexion to.its publications. Whether the writer, in {peaking 
of the fociety, does not carry matters rather too far, when he 
fays repeatedly, ‘this once refpedtable fociety,’ we leave him 
to confider; for, though the fociety is not, in the eyes of men 
of fcience and philofophy, fo refpectable as formerly, yet it 
does not ceafe to rank high aniong its competiters for fame in 
different parts of the world. ‘That the number of honorary 
outweighs exceedingly that of fcientific members, is certain: 
and report fays that unjuftifiable fteps are frequently taken to 
keep out men of fcience, on account of their political princi- 
pies. ‘To fuch a ftate of the fociety, the following remark 
may be juftly applied— 
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* Indeed this once very refpeétable fociety, now confifting of a 
great proportion of honorary members, who do not ufually com- 
municate papers; and many fcientific members being difcouraged 
from making their ufual communications, by what is deemed the 
prefent arbitrary government of the fociety; the annual volumes 
have in confequence become of much lefs importance, both ia 
refpect of their bulk and the quality of their contents.’ Vol. ii. 


P. 399. 


We fhall obferve only, that, if it is true, that rank and for- , 
tune confer the greater diftin¢tions in this fociety, and that 
men of f{cience are difcouraged, the exiftence of fuch a body 
may contmue for a long period of years, till, by the gradual 
wearing out of its firft reputation, it becomes an obje& of 
jut contempt. 
| Among the lives omitted, are thofe of Bofcovich, Montu- 
‘ cla, and Torelli. The omiflion of the former article we re- 
gret the more, as we know not any perfon fo well calculated 
to eftimate with precifion the merits of Bofcovich, as our 
author; and though the name of Torelli is little known 
amongit Englifh mathematicians, who, it muft be confeffed, 
ate not, in general, much converfant with the writings of fo- 
reigners, yet the preparation of the edition of Archimedes, 
and many other writings, give him the preference to a vait 
crowd of Englifh writers, whohave each theirref{pective niches. 

But we will’ not proceed to point out more defects, from 
which no work of this kind ever was, or is ever likely to be ex 
empt. We fhall repeat only our firft recommendation, that 
it merits a place in the library of every one who is at all en- 
gaged in mathematical purfuits. 


rniT. Rev. Vou. XVIII. Now. 1796. ~ Y Tras 
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Traéis on Political and other Subjects, publifhed at various 
Times. By Fofeph Towers, LL.D. and now firft colleéted 
together, in Three Volumes. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Robin- 
fons. 1796. 


D*- Towers has been long known as a political writer, and 
has maintained the character not only of a zealous advo- 
cate for liberty, but of an honeft uncorrupted man. A collec- 
tion of his tracts, therefore, cannot but be acceptable to many 
readers. 
The contents of the firft of thefe volumes are as follows— 


‘I. A vindication of the political principles of Mr. Locke, in 
anfwer to the objections of the Rev. Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glofter. 

II. A Letter to Doctor Samuel Johnfon, occafioned by his late 
political publications: with an appendix, containing forme obfer- 
vations on a pamphlet publifhed by Dr. Shebbeare. 

TI, Obfervations on Mr. Hume’s Hiftory of England.’ Vol. i. 


P,. XV. 


The treatife of Mr. Locke was attacked by Dr. Tucker on 
narrow and illiberal principles. Dr. Towers’s view of their 
re{fpective merits may be collected from what follows— 


* Dean Tucker appears to take great delight in giving the moft 
difhonourable view that is poffible of the charaéter and manners of 
our anceftors. “ The old Englifh hofpitality,” fays he, * fo much 
boafted of, and fo little underftood, was for the moft part dedicated 
to the very purpofes of retaining and feeding, in the great halls, 
numbers of people, to be the general pefts of fociety, and a torment 
to each other.” 

‘ This furely is writing in the ftyle of a mere party man, and 
not like a candid inquirer into truth, or into the real ftate of antient 
manners. Many irregularities and diforders were certainly exhibited 
by our anceftors in the feudal times: but they were not, as might 
be prefumed from the reprefentation of Dr. Tucker, at leaft for the 
moft part, a mere collection of robbers and barbarians. 

‘ The Dean takes much pains to fhew, that the barons, at the 
granting of Magna Charta, and other chieftains at different periods, 
who oppoted the tyrainy of princes, and endeavoured to procure 
freedom for themfelves, have vet had little inclination to extend it 
to their dependants, This may be admitted without much difficulty : 
but it will only prove the neceflity of introducing more enlarged 
principles of liberty, and fyftems of government better adapted to 
fecure the common rights of mankind, than have generally pre- 
vailed: and this is the very purpofe for the promotion of which 
Mr. Locke’s treatife concerning civil government was written, 

‘ As to the Dean’s own fy{tem of government, for a fyftem he 
calls it, it feems fo unworthy of that name, that‘one is fomewhat 


aftonifhed, that even he himfelf fhouid fuppofe it to be deferving 
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Gf that appellation. He ftyles ita “ fyftem of his own;” but I 
confefs, that I can find very little in this fyftem, excepting his 
Quafi Contra&, fome obfervations on thofe propenfities in human 
nature that are fuppofed to lead men to fociety and civil govern- 
ment, and fome propofed regulations about the qualifications of 
candidates, and of voters for members of parliament; which cer- 
tainly make but a very meagre fyftem of government, to fay the 
beft of it. Thofe obfervations contained in it which are new, are 
of little value; and thofé which are juft, are not new, nor incon- 
fiftent withthe fyftem of Mr. Locke. The maxims of govern- 
ment, laid down by that celebrated writer, are calculated to pro- 
mote the moft important interefts of human nature: but Dean 
Tucker’s ** True Bafis of Civil Government ” comprehends little 
but partial and local regulations, excepting fome conceffions, in 
which are inclyded a few of the ideas and fentiments of Mr. Locke. 
The Dean has endeavoured to found his fyftem upon “ thofe prin- 
ciples in human nature, which may ferve as a bafis for any fpecies 
of civil government to ftand upon.” Mr. Locke had certainly 
very different views. He intended, by his Treatife on Govern- 
ment, to recommend thofe maxims of civil policy only, which 
fhould be confonant to reafon and to juftice, and favourable to 
general freedom, and to general happinefs.’ Vol. i. p. 86, 


There is much perfpicuity and good fenfe in this traé. 
Dr. Towers gives a juft opinion of Dr. Tucker’s performance 
in comparifon of Locke’s, in the following terms— 


‘ The civility and decency, with which Dr. Tucker thinks pro- 
per to treat Mr. Locke, and his followers, are not unworthy the 
attention of the readers of his performance. Of the * Lockians,” 
as he quaintly terms the followers of Mr. Locke, he {peaks with 
fuch a variety of reproach, as he may poflibly imagine does fome 
credit to his invention. The opinions of Mr. Locke himfelf he 
compliments with the appellations of “ idle notions,” “ ftrange 
notions,” * extravagant notions,” dreadful notions,” ‘“ abfurd 
doctrines,” and “ wild and vifionary plans ;” and various other 
fimilar and equally elegant flowers of fpeech; and he fays, that his 
fyftem is “ one of the mott mifchievous, as well as ridiculous 
fchemes, that ever difgraced the reafoning faculties of human na- 
ture.” But furely there is no ordinary degree of arrogance, in this 
mode of treating fo truly refpectable a writer as Mr. Locke. The 
Dean would, perhaps, not be perfectly pleafed, if it were faid of 
his book, that it is one of the moft abfurd performances “ that 
ever difgraced the reafoning faculties of human nature:” and yet 
this might certainly be faid of it with abundantly more truth, than 
this, or any thing fimilar, can be faid of the work, or of the fentj- 
ments, of Mr. Locke.’ Vol.i. P. 98. 
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Dr. Towers, in perfect confiftence with his principles, next 
takes another learned doctor in hand, Dr. Samuel Johnfon, 
who, though ever to be admired for his talents, has-incurred 
fome cenfure for what has been confidered as an inconfiftency 
in conduct; not becaufe he received a penfion, but becaufe, 
in confequence of that penfion, he allowed himfelf to be em- 
ployed at the devotion of the miniftry, as may be feen in his 
* Falfe Alarm,’ in his ‘ Thoughts on the Tranfactions refpe&t- 
ing Falkland’s Ifland,’ and the ‘ Patriot,’ compared with 
‘London, a Satire, in Imitation of the Third Satire of 
juvenal.? Dr. Towers purfues Dr. Johnfon through thefe 
publications with confiderable {pirit, and clofes his tract in the 
following manner— , 

‘ It is a misfortune which has attended your political writings, 
that they have degraded your own character, without rendering 
much fervice to thofe by whom you were employed. I believe no 

‘ writer of your abilities ever engaged in politics, whofe productions 
were of fo little effect, and fo unprofitable to his patrons. And 
you may in many refpeéts be confidered as a memorable inftance 
of human weaknefs. For though you have given evidences of 
great force of genius, you have at the fame time difcovered fuch 
little prejudices, and fuch bigotted attachments, as would have dif- 
graced a common underftanding. 

¢ You will probably, with that haughtinefs which is natural to 
you, but which even your beft friends muft acknowledge to be a 
confiderable flaw in your character, affect to difregard whatever can 
be offered againft your conduct, or your writings. But fhould you 
ever again really be influenced by thofe principles of virtue, which 
you have fo forcibly inculcated on others, you will regret, that 
your time has been mifemployed in the vindication of meafures, 
which fhould have excited the indignation of every honeft man. I 
would, however, wifh you to remember, fhould you again addrefs 
the public under the character of a political writer, that luxuriance 
of imagination, or energy of language, will iil compenfate for the 
want of candour, of juftice, and of truth. And [ fhall only add, 
that fhould I hereafter be difpofed to read, as L heretofore have 
done, the moft excellent of all your performances, The Rambler, 
the pleafure which I have been accuftomed to find in it will be 
much diminifhed by the reflection, that the writer of fo moral, fo 
elegant, and fo valuable a work, was capable of proftituting his ta- 
Jents in fuch productions, as the Falfe Alarm, the Thoughts on 
the Tranfaétions refpecting Falkland’s Iflands, and the Patriot.’ 
Vol. i. Pp. 206. 


In an Appendix, Dr. Towers attacks Dr. Shebbeare, who, 
(to ufe Dr. Towers’s words) in compliance to his patrons, de- 


graded the characters of king William and queen Mary, tra- 
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duced the revolution, and the moft illuftrious patriots of the 
Jaft age, and poured out the moft fcurrilous abufe on the Pro- 
teftant Diffenters. 

The third tract of Dr. ‘Towers is entitled, ‘ Obfervations 
on Mr. Hume’s Hiftory of England.’ This work was alfo 
engaged in by Bifhop Hurd. Dr. Towers’s obfervations are 
pertinent, and will be read with pleafure by fuch as‘admire 
the compofition of Mr. Hume, but difapprove of fome of his 
principles. Dr. Towers fpeaks in his Preface as follows— 


* The writer of the following obfervations on the works of a late 
celebrated author, regrets that his death happened before their pub- 
lication, He apprebends, however, that this circumiftance is not 
of fuch a nature, as to preclude their being printed. The merit of 
Mr. Hume’s hiftory, asa fine compofition, will make it long read, 
whatever may be its deficiencies in other refpeéts ; and it is, there- 
fore, of fome confequence, that a juft idea fhould be formed of it. 
And as ne man fuppotes, that there is any impropriety in criticifing 

‘the works of Add:fon, of Pope, or of Milton, there can be no juit 

reafon for objecting to a criticifm ona work of Mr. Lume, though 
his death be of a more recent date. Whatever reipedt may be due 
to the memory of a departed genius, a much greater is due to the 
interefts of truth; nor can the proper inftruction be derived from 
an hiftorical compofition, uniefs we are acquainted with the views 
of the writer, and with the degree of credit that is due to his narra- 
ons.’ Vol. i. P. 235. 


. In the fecond volume Dr. ‘Towers lays before his readers 
the following fubjects— 


‘ IV. Obfervations on the rights and duty of juries, in trials for 
libels : together with remarks on ‘the origin and nature of the law of 
libels. 

‘ V. -A letter to the Rev. Dr. Nowell, principal of St. Mary 
Hall, king’s profeffor of modern hiftory, &c. occafioned by his 
very extraordinary fermon, preached before the houfe of commons, 
on the 30th of January, 1772. . 

‘ VI. ‘An examination into the nature and evidence of the 
charges brought againft lord William Ruffel and Algernon Sydney, 
by fir John Dalrymple, bart. in his Memoirs of Great Britain. 

‘ VII. A dialogue between two gentlemen, concerning the late 
application to parliament, for relief in the matter of fub.,ription to 
the thirty-nine articles and liturgy of the church of Englaad. 

* VIII. A review of the genuine doctrines of chriftianity. 

‘ JX. An oration delivered at the interment of the Rev. Caleb 
Fleming, D. D. July, 29, 1779.’ Vol. ii. P. iii. 


Of thefe tra&ts the moft important is ‘ Obfervations on the 
Rights and Duty of Juries,’ &c. which is a very uleful,and 
YX 3 excellent 
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excellent performance. An opinion of the contents of this 
pamphlet may be collected from the following words-of Dr. 
.Towers— 

‘ The writer of the following obfervations not being a lawyer by 
profetlion, fome apology may feem neceflary, for his attempting to 
write upon a: fubject, which may be thought more peculiarly the 
province of the profeffors of the law, But it is a fubjeét, as he 
conceives, of great importance to the general interefts of liberty, a 
fubje& in which every Enzlifhman is concerned, and in which 
fome of the gentlemen of the long robe, from the habits of their 
profeifion, and from their connexions and future profpeéts, are, 
perhaps, not perfectly impartial. It is, however, a fubject, which 
fhould be generally underftood by men of all ranks, and efpecially 
by thofe who are liable to ferve on juries; for the'liberty of the 
prefs is eflentially connected with it, and with that liberty every 
other branch of public freedom. 

* As the writer of thefe obfervations has read moft of the pieces 
that have been publifhed relative to the law of libels, ana perufed 

almoft every trial of this kind that has been publifhed, he is not 
unacquainted with the language of the law upon that fubjedt, and 
could have expreffed himfelf with a greater conformity to the tech- 
nical phrafes of that profeffion. But as he writes not for lawyers, 
but chiefly for men of other profeflions and employments, he thought 
it beft to make ule of language that fhould be generally intelligible. 
Every man, who is liable to ferve on a jury, fhould endeavour, as 
far as ,his other avocations will admit, to make himfelf acquainted 
with the duties of that important office: and it is not poflible for 
this knowledge to be too generally difleminated.’ Vol. ii. P. ili. 


The following obfervations we leave with our readers, as 
important— 


* Englifh juries have been in poffeffion, time immemorial, of the 
right of giving a general verdict, of determining both the law and the 
fact, in every criminal cafe, brought before them. They have ex- 
ercifed this sight in innumerable “inftances. And there is no cafe 
in which it is more important to the fecurity of the fubjeé, that 
they fhould continue to éxercife this right, than in the cafe of libels. 
But on this fubje& fome of the gentlemen of the law, probably 
from prudential confiderations, feem to have been unwilling to 
{peak owt clearly and explicitly ; and others of them have appeared 
too ready to imbibe prejudices againft the inftitution and the rights 
of juries. From whence this has arifen, itis not necefiary here to 
inquire: but it may be obferved, that every barrifter may have fome 
hopes ‘of being a judge; and may, therefore, not feel any violent 
repugnance to the extenfion of the power of a judge. Somewhat 
of profefiional pride may alfo make them unwilling to acknowledge, 
that common jurymen are capable of determining what they call a 
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point of law. But the truths, that it requires very little knowledge 
of law, to form a judgment of the defign and tendency of fuch 
books or papers, as are brought into our courts of law under the 
denomination of libels. They are generally. addrefied to men of ail 
profeffions, and fuch of them as can be underftood only by lawyers, 
are not very likely, to produce twmults or infurrections.’ Vol, ii 
P. 40. 


The third volume contains the following articles— 


*.X. Thoughts on the commencement of a new parliament: 
with an appendix, containing remarks on the letter of the right 
‘hon. Edmund Burke, on the revolution in France. 

‘ XI. A dialogue between an affociator and a well-informed 
Englifhman, on the gronnds of the late affociations, and the com- 
“mencement of a wat with France. 

‘ XIf, Remarks on the conduét, principles, and publications, 
‘of the affociation at‘the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, for pre- 
ferving liberty and property againft republicans and levellers. 

* XIII. An eflay on the life, charaéter, and writings, of Dr. 
‘Samuel Johnfon.’ Vol. iii. P. iti, 


4 


Of Dr. Towers’s Tracts we have before given our opinion 
at large, when appearing as diftinct publications. It will not 
thereiore be expected of us to go into fo minute an examina- 
-tion of them, as their merits may fedm to require; we only, 
‘therefore, fay of them, that they are‘diftinguifhed by a clear 
and forcible, rather than a brilliant ftyle ; that the do@tor’s 
obfervations are rather direct and pointed, than moralifing or 
fenteatious: his fubjects are, for the moft part, popular and 
interefting ; and he treats them commonly in an earnelt, pe- 
pular, and interefting manner. 





Medical Fiftories and Refieftions. By “fobn Ferriar, MM. D. 
Phyfician to the Manchefler Infirmary, Difpenfary, Lunatic 
Hojpital, and Afylum. Vol. If. 8v0. 45«° Boards.) Ca- 
dell and Davies. 1795. 


Wwe. had occafion to fpeak of Dr. Ferriar as an able and 
intelligent medical inquirer, in our account of the firft 
yolume of Medical Hiliories and Reflections * ; and we have 
not found any reafon for thinking lefs favourably of him 
in the prefent inftance. The objects of refearch are equally 
important, the mode of inveftigation in every refpeét the 
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* See Crit. Rey. Vol. XI, New Arr. p- 388 
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fame, the ability difplayed in the execution by no means ins 
ferior. 

Some of the conclufions, however, ftrike us as different 
from thofe which we fhould have drawn from the fame data. 
This is not, indeed, very extraordinary, fince facts frequent- 
ly appear. to warrant different conclufions, according to the 
point of view in which they art confidered. 

The fubje&ts of inquiry are ‘ Converfion of Difeafés, In- 
fanity, Remedies of Diopty, Prevention of Fevers, Dilata- 
tion of the Heart, and Eifects of Pneumatic Medicine?’ 

On each of thefe heads we meet with judicious obferva- 
ticns. The firft may indeed be contidered almoft asa new 
fubject of inquiry; at leatt we do not recollect any thing of 
importance to have been attempted in this way of late years. 
The invettigation is therefore of greater .confequence to the 
practitioner; and Dr. Ferriar has managed it, fo far as he-has 
gone, in a manher that cannot dilpleate him, The author's 
definition of * Converfion,’ is tolerably correct. It is this— 

‘ A difeafe is faid to be converted, when new fympioms arife in 
its progrefs, which require a different defignation, and which either 
put a period to the original diforder, or combining with it, alter the 


“phyfician’s views refpecting the proynoftics, or the method of cure,’ 


Pp. I. 


The moft obvious inftances of this kind are in the conver- 
fion of intermittents into continued fevers or ob{tru€iions ef 
the vifcera; of hameptoc into, phthifis; of. jaundice into 
‘dropfy. There are others which are much lefs eyident, 
though equally deferving of attention. ‘Ihe whole are, how- 
ever, arranged under theie heads— , . 

‘1. The fupervening difeafe may be produced by the remote 
caufes of the original diforder; in this cafe, the action of thofe 
caufes, after producing its firft effect, is prolonged fo as to excite a 
new train.of fymptoms. 2. The fupervening difeafe may arife 
trom the excefs, or combination of the fymptoms of the original 
complaint. 3. The fate of the habit, produced by the firft dit- 
eafe,-may give rife toa new diforder, 4. Converfions may hap- 
pen, from. the imprudent~fuppreflion of habitual difeafes. Ano- 
inalous cafes may occur from the coincidence of independent dif- 
cafes, or from the mixture of two or more of thefe fources of con- 
verfion.” P, 4. 

This mode of claffification is fufficiently exaGt, and proper 
fo far as it extends; but it feems to be hardly comprehenfive 
enough to include the whole of the cafes that may_be met 
with. 

The refleGtions of Dr. Ferriar on the diferent caufes of 
conyerfion are judicious, and dilplay confiderable knowledge 
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of the, fubje&t. We have reafon to believe that the conver- 
fion of mild fynochus, or typhus, to inflammation of the pe- 
ritoneum, or villous coat of the inteftines, may frequently 
- depend on the action of the remote caufes of fever ; but we 
fufpe& Dr. Ferriar to be miftaken in concluding that a high 
degree .of inflammatory action is compatible with that con- 
dition of the fyftem in which petechie are prefent. 

Speaking of cafes of hyfterical converfions belonging to 
the firft head, which are indeed extremely puzzling to practi- 
tioners, the doctor introduces thefe very ‘pertinent remarks— 


* We are ignorant by what laws the body poffefles a power of 
reprefenting the moft hazardous diforders, without incurring dan- 
ger; of counterfeiting the greateft derangement in the circulating 
fyitem, without materially altering its movements; of producing 
madnefs, confcious of its extravagancies, and of increafing the 
acutenefs of fenfation, by opprefling the common fenforium. In 
hyfterical affections, all thefe appearances are excited, which are 
incompatible with the reafonings of every fyftem-maker, who has 
yet endeavoured to explain the inexplicable. Nature,,as if in rie 
dicule of the attempts to unmafk her;-has in this clafs of difeafes, 
reconciled contradictions, and realized improbabilities, with a myf- 
terious verfatility, which infpires thé true philofopher with diff- 
dence, and reduces the fyftematic to. défpair.’ Pp. 12. 


The fecond head ,is an extremely comprehenfive one; but 
the author has, with much propriety, confined his remarks 
only to fuch cafes as he has had an opportunity of examining 
himfelf. ‘The practical obfervations contained im this part of 
the paper are drawn with judgment and difcrimination. As 
a proof of this remark, -we may infert the following paflage, 
though tliere are many others equally to the purpofe— 

‘ Dyfpeptic fymptoms are often produced, in the incipient ftate 
of pulmonary confumption, and fubfift for_a confiderable time, 
before any affection of the lungs is indicated, infomuch that a con- 
verfion appears to happen, of dy{pepfia to phthifis. I believe the 
affection of the ftomach, in fuch cafes, is fympathetic, and af- 
fords one of the moft intricate examples of maiked difeafe. The 
origin of this fallacious dyfpepfia’ may be fufpeéted, when there 
appears more languor than real debility, connected with indigeftion, 
and frequent vomiting of {mall quantities of pure bile ; when the 
patieat is often liable to torpid oppreflion, chiefly when the ftomach 
is empty, and when, upon the return of his vivacity, his faculties 
appear rapidly and confiderably improved. There is alfo great im- 
patience of {cenes to which he has been accuftymed, and a kind of 
appetite for travelling. In the mean time, the body waftes, and a - 
fliort cough, which was almoft unheeded at firft, becomes more 
and more woublefome. The expectoration, which appears to con- 
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fift of nothing but mucus, and ‘from its facility, refembles the {pit- 
ting familiar to hypochondriacs, encreafes gradually in quantity. 
in this fate, I have found the‘ patient liable to violent circumfcrib- 
ed pain in the bowels, a little higher, but more forward than the 
{pine of the ileon.’ P. 26, 


On the third head the do€tor is more full.. The oie 
of the caufe of congeftion, in continued fever, is, we be- 
lieve, pretty exact. Glandular fuppurations occurring at the 
decline ‘of fevers, are certainly not always critical, as fuppof- 
ed by the more ancient medical writers ; but we think it a po- 
fition confirmed by much experience, that they are frequently 
fo. Dr. Ferriar is, however, right in concluding that the re- 
medies directed againft the fever fhould not be difcontinued 
on their < segeae 

How far general bleeding may be pradtifed with fafety and 
advantage in cafes of congeftion in the brain, ‘imme diately 
after the expiration of typhus,’ we cannot, from any experi- 
ence which we have had, fully determine. But from there 
bein ae a degree of local inflammation in fach cafes, 

ould apprehend that it might be fuccefsfully employed. 
rel indeed the cafe related by the doctor is exactly in point 5 
but a folitary cafe is not fufficient. ‘Topical bleeding, how- 
ever, when carried -to fome extent, will probably, in moft 
cates, be found fully fufficient. 

The converfions of typhus fevers into «sopfies, in particular 
feafons would feem to depend upon the operation of fome 
more general caufe than that of congeftion in the fyfiem of 
the vena portarum, as fuppofed by our author. 

In purluing this part of his inquiry, the author prefents us 
‘with many interefting and curious facts, as well as much ule- 
ful and pertinent reafoning upon them; he alfo places before 
the praGtitioner, we think, in a fomewhat new manner, vari- 
ous rules and cautions by which his conduct may be advanta- 
geoufly direéted. 

The obfervations contained in the concluding paflage of the 
paper are too curious to be pafled over— 


* As it appears, that many converfions are proceffes, inftituted 
by nature for the cure of difeafes, and that fome of the moft active 
remedies operate in a fimilar manner, we may net only improve 
the hiftory of difeafes, but the practice of medicine, by paying 
clofer attention to the connection, and operation of diforders upon 
each other. With this view of the fubject, the moft complicated 
cafes will admit an inftructive developement, and every additional 
fact may find an ufeful place. 

$ In purfuing this train of obfervation, we may be confident, 
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that we are really following the order of nature, and that the refult 
will be, not an arbitrary fyftem, but an accefflion of folid, and ap- 
plicable knowledge. Thusa foundation may be laid, for a natural 
arrangement of difeafes, and a juit:theary of the fanative motions 
of the human fy{tem ; fplendid objets forthe ambition of another 
age, to which we can only hope to contribute a few materials! 

* Thus a check may be given, alfo, to the unprofitable cuftom 
of publifhing fingle cafes, which, fome rare -inftances excepted, 
are of little more public utility, than:the moral.tales of a monthly 
magazine.’ P. 79. 


On a matter fo interefting, and where little more has 
been accomplifhed than merely the forming of an outline, we 
hope the author, whofe acutenefs of obfervation and peculiar 
turn of thought qualify him for the undertaking, will not 
neglect the opportunities which may be afforded by a large 
hofpital and extenfive practice, to fill up and render complete 
fo important a department of medical fcience. 

‘The fecond paper, * On Infanity,’ is alfo important. Mad- 
nefs is, however, a fubject of confiderable difficulty; and on the 
caufes and fymptonts of which, the utmoft energy of the hu- 
man mind has renuctitl been employed to little purpofe. 


‘ Before ‘a comprehenfive view of this fubject can be obtained, 
it will be neceflary for thofe who are accuftomed to fee infane per- 
fons, tg communicate the refult of their obfervations fimply, ac- 
cording to the impreflion they receive, w ithout referring to afyftem, 
or hoping for one. To this muft be added.frequent in{pettions of 
the dead, which continually prefent fo many unexpected appear- 
ances, ant render our views in prognoftics at once eatenfive and 
cautious.’ P. 84, 


On this plan the doctor proceeds 5 and his facts though 
detached, are certainly valuable. 

Falfe perception, and its confequent‘confufion of ideas, he 
fays, are conitantly evident in cafes of mania. In different 
cafes, the confufion of thought may be traced in all its de- 
grees, from a want of the common power of concluding, 
to an inability of completing a fingle fentence. Some in- 
itances, he thinks, would alfo lead us to fuppofe that the dif- 

eafe confilted ‘ in incitation, and as it were inflammation of 

thought,’ the mind not being allowed leifure to form any 

judgment concerning the ideas prefented to it. In other cafes 
aft ideas are recollected with great exactnefs, 

The oppofite {tate to that of a falfe perception, is an inten- 
fity of idea. This js what conititutes melancholy. 

Our knowledge is not much extended by the reafonings on 
thefe different {tates ; we have indeed ingenuity, though but 
little novelty of remark, 

Nor 
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Nor has diffection thrown much light upon this obfeure and: 
involved difeafe. ‘The examination of the heads :of melan- 
cholic patients has indeed fhown to our author that congeftion 
in the brain, and effufions’ of water into the ventricles, do 
take place. It did not'do much more in the liands of Mor- 
gagni or Dr. Foart Simmons. 

© certain connection has yet been traced between the 
phenomena of the difeafe, and the appearances: which prefent 
themfelves on anatomical inveftigation, ... .: 

On the caufes of infanity, the dodor is pretty correct, 
though he has probably not mentioned the whole. , ‘Thofe he 
notices are— 


* Hard drinking, accompanied with watching; pride’ difap- 

intment; the anguifh arifing from calumny ; ; fudden terror ; ‘falfe 
opinions re{peéting religion ; and anxiety in trade. . Theie operate 
chiefly on men. —From the peculiar fituation of the other fex, their 
minds are fometimes deranged by -the -reftraint oranifdireétion of 
paffions, which were beftowed to conftitute their happinefs.’ Pp. 93. 


The of medicinal treatment is direéted with judg- 
ment. Bat the experience of our author does not lead us to 
expect much fuccefs from the ufe of ‘mercurial remedies, 
though they have been much extolled by fome practitioners in 
thefe cafes. The want of fuceefs ina few inftahces, how- 
ever, fhould not induce us to abandon the ufe of a clafs of 
powerful remedies, in a difeafe where advantage can be ex- 
pected from very few, without at leaft giving them a full and 
fair trial. The refults of Dr. Ferriar’s trials are, indeedy de- 
cifive, as far as they go; but the cafes in Which He exhibited 
mercurials were not fufficiently numerous to afford fatisfac- 
dory grounds for a final conclufion.~ 

On ‘the management of the mind,’ a department of medi- 
cal duty, which in our opinion has been too much neglected, 
‘or at leaft injudicioufly attempted, the juftnefs and propriety 
of the doctor’s advice is only equalled by its humanity. The 
following is a part of it— 


‘ A fyftem of difcipline, mild} but exact, which makes the pa- 
‘tient fenfible of reftraint, without exciting pain or terror, is beft 
fuited to thofe complaints. In the furious ftate, the arms, and 
fometimes the legs muft be confined, but this fhould never be ‘one 
when ‘it can poffibly be avoided. When the patient is mifchievous 
and unruly, initead of ordering ftripes, I fhut him up in his cell, 
order the window to be darkened, and allow him no food but wa- 
ter-gruel and dry bread, till he fhews tokens of repentance, which 
are never long delayed, upon this’plan. Previous to this ‘kind of 
‘punifhment, I find-it ufeful to remonftrate, for lunatics have 
frequently 
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frequently a high fenfe of honour, and are fooner brought to re- 
flection by the appearance of ip a than by actual violence, 


againft which they ufually harden themfelves.’ pP. 109. 


The prefent obfervations ‘ on the remedies. of dropfy’ in 
many refpects fupport the conclufions of the preceding vo- 
lume on the fame fubje&t. Cream of tartar feems, from the 
experience of Dr. Ferriar, to be juftly placed at the head of 
the remedies in this difeafe. Out of thirty-three cafes, in 
which it was here given, twenty-four were cured, and two 
relieved. Among thefe two were cafes of hydrothorax, and 
fifteen cornplications of dropfy, of the moft dangerous kinds. 
The reft were cafgs of anafarca. 

The digitalis appears in this collection to very great dif- 
advantage. For this we were prepared, becaufe in our own 
trials we never could depend upon it. As a fecondary reme- 
dy of this difeafe, we are alfo perfuaded it will frequendy 
difappoint the praétitioner. We know it to be fometimes 
fuccefsful; but this is likewife the cafe with many other diu- 
retics. 

From the ufe of Bacher’s tonic pills, mercurial frictions, 
and the bark with tin€ture of cantharides, we are aware that 
cures may occafionally be expected, as from many other re- 
medies; but the phyfician will be often difappointed, if he 
rely too confidently upon them. 

No fatisfactory conclufions can be drawn from the cafes in 
which nicotiana, gamboge, and virga aurea, were adminifter- 
ed. On the cure of dropfy, the author’s ideas are fhortly 


- 


the fe— ‘ 


‘ That flow and gentle methods of treatment ought to be infti- 
tuted, in all cafes of dropfy in which the general habit is affected, 
either by vifceral obftruétions, or by the length of the difeafe. 
That frém the junction of cream of tartar with digitalis, interpof- 
ing purgatives occafionally, much may be hoped; and that mer- 
eury fhould be confidered as a refource, only after the failure of 
milder remedies, which produce,a lefs fudden, and lefs permanent 
impreffion on the conftitution.’ Pp. 170. - 


The views of our author in the paper on ‘ the prevention 
of fevers in great towns’ are both manly and philofophical. 
We are afraid, however, that it will be long before the incon- 
veniences, to which he has judicioufly direed the attention 
of thofe who have the management of the affairs of the poor, be 
fully remedied. ‘That the health of the poor is an important con- 
fideration, and that it requires to be more attended to, cannot 
however be difputed. “The plan here propofed does not indeed 
go toa total removal of the caufes that are conftantly affailing it; 

yet, 
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et, under proper management, we are perfuaded it would be 
Fond to extend a confiderable way. At any rate, fomething 
feems necéflary to be done in large manufacturing towns, at 
leaft in order to {top the deftruCtive progrefs of contagion. 
On ‘ the dilatation of the heart,’ we have not much new 
matter. Thehiftory of the prefent cafes feems, however, to 
confirm, in fome meafure, the author’s former obfervations on 
this curious diforder. More was hardly to be expected on a 
. difeafe which is by no means common, though perhaps more 
fo than has generally been imagined. 
The doctor thinks it is evident, from the cafes here de- 
fcribed— , 


¢ That dilatations of the heart may be-retarded in their progrefs, 
by different caufes, and particularly by the aétion of diuretics ; 
that in a certain ftage of growth, dilatation of the heart is not in- 
compatible with general fulnefs of the habit, and even, during 2 
certain period, with fome degree of vigour; and that local infiam- 
mation, whether produced by fpecific difeafe, or by the ation of 
rubefacients, poflefles a power of alleviating this complaint, even 
when fupported by organic lefions of the heart itfelf. Hence, 
perhaps, the utility of iffties, ‘in cafes of angina pectoris.’ Pp. 222. 


From pneumatic practice, our expectations, we muft con- 
fefs, were higher than the trials of Dr. Ferriar feem to juf- 
tify. We were indeed well aware that the fplendour of 
theory muft frequently give way to the obitinacy of fact; 
but we weré not prepared to meet with difappointment in 
cafes where it had been faid to be commonly ufeful, or to find 
a mere palliative in what had been reprefented as a mott 
powerful remedy. The cafes recorded here are not, it is 
true, fufhiciently numerous to allow us to draw a fair conclu- 
fion ; but they feem to fhow that lefs is to be expected from 
this new department of medicine than we have had reafon to 
fuppofe. Weare, however, well aware that many additional 
trials muft be made, and a much greater body of fa¢ts be col- 
Jeéted, before any certain conclufions can be arrived at on the 
fubject. 

On the whole, although we have met with fome affertions 
which feem to have been made in too hafty manner, and a 
few conclufions which apparently reft upon infufficient evi- 
dence, we may here apply what an excellent obferver has {aid of 
a good poem, that— 


Ubi plura nitent in carminé, non ego paucis 
Offender maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 


The 
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The Works of Fobm Hall-Stevenfon, Efq..correéed and en- 
larged. Wiaith feveral original Poems, now firft printed, and 
explanatory Notes. 3Vols. 8vo 12s. Boards. Debrett. 
1795- 

A® a republication, it is not neceflary to enter deeply into 

the merits or demerits of the volumes béfore us. We can- 
not, however, agree with the editor in admitting any apology 
for obf{cenity ; nor do we think it would have been any injury 
to the memory of the author, if many of the poems in the 
prefent, colle€tion had been permitted quietly to remain 
© under the veil of oblivion’ from which the editor has been 
at fo much pains to refcue them. 

Among much rubbifh will be found, by thofe who have pa- 
tience to dig for them, fome poetical gems of no inconfider- 
able brilliancy. From the ¢ Vacation,’ a parody on L’Allegro, 
we feleét the following as an example of the defcriptive powers 
of the author— 


* Pleafed ftill with thee to meet 
In fome friendly rural feat ; 
Where I gladfome oft furvey 
Nature in her beft array, 
Woods and lawns and lakeg between, 
Fields of corn and hedges green, 
Fallow grounds of tawny hue, 
Diftant hills, and mountains blue; 
On whofe ridge far off appears 

A wood (the growth of many years) 
Of awful oak, or gloomy pine, 
Above th’ horizon’s level line 

Rifing black : fuch thofe of old 
Where Britifh Druids wont to hold 
Solemn affemblies, and to keep 
Their rites, unfolding myit’ries deep, 
Such that fam’d Dodona’s grove, 
Sacred to prophetic Jove. 

Oft I admire the verdant fteep, 
Spotted white with many a fheep, 
While, in paftures rich below 
Among the grazing cattle, flow 
Moves the bull with heavy tread 
Hanging down his lumpifh head, 
And the proud fteed neigheth oft’ 
Shaking his wanton mane aloft. 

Or, traverfing the wood about, 
The jingling packhorfe-bells remote 
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I hear, amid the noontide ftillnefs, 


Sing through the air with brafly fhrillnefs ; 


What time the waggon’s cumbrous load 
Grates along the grav’lly road: 

There onward, drefs’d in homely guife, 
Some unregarded maiden hies. 

Unlefs by chance a trav’iling ’{quire, 
Of bafe intent and foul defire, 

Stops to infnare, with fpeech beguiling, 
Sweet innocence and beauty fmiling. 
Nor fail I joyful to partake 

The lively {ports of country wake, 
Where many a lad and many a lafs 
Foot it on the clofe-trod grafs. 

There nimble Marian of the green 
Matchlefs in the jig is feen, 

Allow’d beyond compare by all 

The beauty of the ruftic ball : 

While, the tripping damfels near, 
Stands a lout with waggith leer ; 

He, if Marian chance.to fhew 

Her taper leg and ftocking blue, 

Winks and nods and laughs aloud, 
Among the merry-making crowd, 
Utt’ring forth in aukward jeer, 

Words unmeet for virgin’s ear. 

Soon as ev’ning clouds have fhed 

Their wat’ry ftore on earth’s foft bed, 
And, through their Howing mantles thin, 
Clear azure {pots of fky are feen, 

T quit fome oak’s clofe-cover’d bow’r, 
To tafte the boon of new-fall’n fhow’r, 
To pace the corn-field’s graffy edge 
Clofe by a freth-blown fweet-brier hedge ; 
While at every green leaf ’s end 

Pearly drops of rain depend, 

And an earthy fragrance ’round 

Rifes from the moiften’d ground. 
Sudden a fun-beam, darting out, 
Brightens the landfkip all about, 

With yellow light the grove o’erfpreads, 
And tips with gold the haycocks’ heads ; 
Then, as mine eye is eaftward led, 
Some fair caftle rears its head, 


Whofe height the country round commands, 


Well known mark to diftant lands, 
6 
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There the windows glowing bright 

Blaze from afar with ruddy light, 

Borrow’d from clouds of {carlet dye, 

Juft as the fun hath left the fky.’ Vol. i. p. 12. 


4 Treatife on the Police of the Metropolis, (concluded from 
page 164.) 
WE have a noticed, that the criminal code of the 
country isa fubjeét on which the able writer of the treatife 
before us has beftowed much animadverfion; the extenfion . 
of the punifhment of death to the numerous defcriptions: of 
offences * that are fo diftinguifhed in our flatute books, he 
exprefsly cenfures; the tranfportation of criminals, and the 
prefent tyftem of employing them on board the hulks, he con- 
fiders as too expenfive, and in many refpects deficient in the 
ends propofed to be anfwered; his attention is accordingly 
directed to arrangements, which he conceives moft likely to 
render the labour of convicts productive to the public, and to 
accomplifh the moral purpofes of punifhment. ‘The chapter 
on this very important topic is “ne with intelligence, 
utility, and liberality of remark. We thall gratify our readers 
with fome paflages— 





* In every part of Great Britain, the labour of man has become 
extremely valuable. While the extenfive manufactures of the 
country occupy the more ingenious handicrafts, men are often, nay 
always wanting for the more laborious occupations of digging cae 
nals,—removing earth for embankments,—quarrying ftones of dif- 
ferent kinds, both for building and pavements; working on the 
highways—at alum works, and in raifing ore from the numerous 
mines in different parts of the country, where there is an inexhaufti- 
ble refource for human labour. 

* It has been already obferved in the courfe of this work, (and 
it is an obfervation that well deferves attention) namely, * That it 
rarely happens that an atrocious offender, or a profeffed thief, is 
not an ingenious, clever man.”—He muft be a man not only of 
refource, but poffeffing that firmnefs of mind and courage, which, 
if ufefully and virtuoufly employed, would have raifed him above 
the {phere that many of this clafs appear to occupy in fociety. 

* Why, therefore, fhould not the public reap the beneiit of this 
ingenuity in its fulleft extent, as far as fhall be confiftent with fate 
cuftody ? 

© While the labour of manis fo valuable ;—while fo many pub- 
lic and private undertakings are going on in this country requiring 





* The offences for which the law pronounces the moft awful fentence that 
can affe& a member of the community amount to the fhocking number offs 60! 
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this labour, ane ever: in’ many inftances tgiidering that‘of convicts 


more defirable than any other, from the ceftainty of having the labour # a 


performed in a given time, arifing from the legal difcipline which’ 
muft enter into the fvitem of controul and fafe cuftody, where nei- 
ther the alehoufe, nor the holiday rambles will difappoint the em- 
ployers: in this, as well as other refpects, conviéts would be fupé- 
rior to. the general run of labourers ;—they would be under more 
{ubordination ;—their labour would therefore be more produétive 
in the courfe of a year, and thofe difappointments which occur, 
where labourers leave the fervice of their employers on fudden or 
important emergencies, would not be felt. 

‘ Upon a fubject of this kind, of all others the moft important 
to fociety, which has been difcuffed in the courfe of this work, it is not 
neceflary to hazard vague or uncertain fpeculations.—To men of 
bufinefs, and men of the world, the refource now fuggefted for the 
ufeful employment of conviéts is obvious and pra¢ticable at firft 
view.—The labour of man carried to its fuileft extent, where a 
body of people are collected together, may be eftimated, at the pre- 
fent period, on an average, at 1s. Sd. aday, even in the coarfeft and 

roft. fervile em ployment ;—but if authority could be exercifed, 
ad unneceflary interruptions of labour prevented, the average would 
be equal to two fhillings at leaft: and hence it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that to any con trattor who had the means of employing able 
bodied convicts, their jervices, while in health, would be worth 
about 30!. a year. 7 . 

“6 "This wil be’ more obvious, when it is taken into the calcula- 
tion, that many of thefe unhappy people have been bred to ufeful 
mechanical employments, which might render their labour extremely 
productive ; ;- while others, by cpaftant practice, i in even the coarfek 
avorks, foon acquire a fleig! it or facility in the execution, which 
‘enables thein to double, and fometimes to treble their earnings in 
the ‘courfe’ of a year.=“This has been manifefted in innumerable 
inftances in removing earth, or making embankments for canals 
znd inland navigations.—A ftranger to this fpecies of labour, of 
“thé oveate tt bodily {trength, cannot, at the outfet, earn near fo much 
"motiey lal a ‘perfon ‘of not half the athletic powers who has been ac> 


‘cufiomed to fuch work. 


© The fame reafoning applies to every kind of labour ; and hove 
fore if convicts, defined to fervile employ ments for life, are not firit 
able to earn the ufual wages, conftant praétice, aided by their own 
‘natural cenius, WHI foon ‘enable them to reach the ne plus ultra of 
herman exertion, fo as to render them valuable acquifitions to many 
enterprifing and ufetul affociations in this kingdom, who would not 
only be able to give auiple fecurity for their fafe cuftody, but alfo 
for the'due performance of every other covenant which might re 


late to the prefervation of health, and to the food, cloathing, hours. 


of labour, aud religious aid moral inftruction of fuch convicts :— 
and 
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and alfoto the allowance in money to be made to each out of their 
earnings: for fuch encouragements fhould be held out, not only té 
foften the rigour of the punifhment in proportion to the good beha- 
viour of the conviét, but alfo to affift in the fupport of the families 
of thofe who have wives and children, or to make reftitution to thofe 
they haye injured. 

* Let the experiment only be tried at firft on a final feale, and 
if the author of thefe pages is not much miftaken, applications would 
be made by perfons of great refpectability, and even premiums ofé | 
fered for au aflignment of the fervices of convicts under fuch cir- 
cumftances ; thereby fhielding the public againft a very heavy an- 
nual expence, and rendering ufeful and produétive to the coustry 
the labour of the moft mifchievous part of the community, whofe 
atonement in this manner for the injuries they have done to focietyy 
by being more immediately under the eye of the public, would pro 
bably go further in preventing crimes than (as has been already 
fully explained) even death itfelf, or any other mode of punifhment 
that coulé be devifed. 

‘ But if it fhall not accord with the wifdom of the légiflatare fo 
permit the labour of cenviéts to be let out on contract to any per- 
fon who cam give proper fecurity for performing the covenants 
which may be required, there are many other methods of rendering 
their exertions ufeful, by dividing them among the different dock- 

yards ;—afligning a particular place where they “thal! work by them- 
felves, i in moving and fawing large timber,—forging anchors, and 
alfo in making cordage, where, under proper management, their 
labour would in a very fhort time yield, at leaft, double the fum 
neceflary to maintain them, which would afford a liberal refource 
tor thoie pecuniary encouragements which would reconcile them to 
their lot, and induce them to exert all their vigour in rendering their 
iabour productive. 

‘ The great error has been in permitting convicts to be af large 
upon fociety, after herding together under circum{tances where the 
certainty of liberty within a known period, excites no other wifi 
than to return to their former crimes, encouraged and fortified by 
the knowledge they have acquired in thefe feminaries of wicked- 
nefs, not only of the means of eluding the detection of officers of 
juftice, but aifo of evading the law, if they fhould: be apprehended. 

* When an atrocious offender has forfeited his life by the laws of 
his country, and is ready to drop into the grave, and w ith the dread 
before his eyes (in many inftances realized) of being placed upon 
the table of an anatomift for diffeétion :—where is the hardthip of 
giving him an option to accept of p erpetual labour, as the price of 
life ?——-Yet this has been thought too fevere, as an by the aéts 
of the legiflature quoted in this chapter. 

* Reflecting, however, on the operation of this Species of punifi- 
ment ; in point of manual labour, the hardfhip to be impofed is no 
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more than every honeft artifan, who works induftrioufly for his fa- 
mily, muft, during the whole courfe of his life, impofe upon him- 
feif.—T he conditions of a convié would even in fome refpects be 
fuperior, inafmuch as he would have medical affiftance and other 
advantages tending to the prefervation of health, which do not at- 
tach to the lower claffes of the people, whofe irregularities, from not 
being reftrained, and whofe purfuits and. labours, by not being di- 
rected by good judyment and intelligence, often produce bad health, 


and extreme poverty and diftrefs.’ Pp. 334. 


In thefe {peculations there is nothing which does not appear 
fufceptible of practical efficacy: and we ardently hope that 
they will attract the notice, and ftimulate the endeavours of 
the legiflature to eftablifh more efficient modes of criminal 

unifhment than thofe which at prefent fubfift. 

IHegal gambling in lotteries, (fuppofed to the amount of 
§00,000l. per annum, by fervants only!) and the number of 
public-houfes and gin-fhops within the bills of mortality, 
(ftated to be 5,204), where the confumption of fprits and beer 
is eftimated at three miliions annually! are abufes on which 
eur author expatiates with much zealous concern for the pub- 
lic good, and to reprefs which, he propofes many regulations 
that would, in our opinion, be followed by very falutary con- 
fequences. 

Several glaring defects in our civil as well as criminal ju- 
rifprudence are pointed out by the fagacious author of the 
prefent treatife; his obfervations on the trouble and expenfe 
of recovering debts are juft and ftriking— 


© Prudent men under fuch circumftances, will forego a juft claim 
upon another, or make up a bad one upon themfelves, as by far the 
leaft of two evils in ail cafes, where they come in contaét with de- 
figning and bad characters; and hence it is that the worthlefs part 
of mankind, availing themfelves in civil, as others do in criminal 
cafes of the imperfections of the law, forge thefe defects into a rod 
of oppreflion, either to defraud the honeft part of the community of 
a juit right, or to create fraudulent demands where no right attaches, 
merely becaufe thofe mifcreants know that an aétion at law even for 
201. cannot either be profecuted or defended without finking three 
times the amount in law expences, befides the lofs of time ftill more 
valuable to men in bufinefs. 

* ‘To convince the reader that this obfervation is not hazarded on 
weak grounds, and that the evil is fo great as to cry aloud for a re- 
medy, it is only neceflary to ftate that in the county of Middlefex 
alone, in the year 1793, the number of bailable writs and execu- 
tions for debts from ten to twenty pounds, amounted to no lefs 
than 571g, and the aggregate amount of the debts fued for was 
Br,7yt lL 
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* It will fcarcely be credited, although moft unqueftionably trues 
that the mere cofts of thefe aétions, although made up and not de- 
fended at all, would amount to 68,728 lL—And if. defended, the 
aggregate expence to recover 81,7911. muft be—(f{trange and in- 
credible as it may appear), no lefs than 285,9501.! being confider- 
ably more than three times the amount of the debts fued for or de- 
fended.” Pp. 421. 


As a remedy for thefe inconveniences, the author continues— 


‘ If inftead of the various inferior courts for the recovery of debts, 
(exclufive of the courts of confcience) which have been mention- 
ed in this chapter, and which are of very limited ufe on account of 
appeals lying in actions above 5 l.—the juftices, in general feflions 
of the peace, {pecially commiffioned, were to be empowered to 
hear and determine finally by a jury all actions of debt under sol, 
and the cofts to be taxed in proportion to the amount of the verdict, 
great benefits would refult to the public.’ P. 423. 


We are rather inclined to doubt the eligibility of this plan. 
The moft rational and effectual mode of relieving the public 
from the hardfhips complained of, would be to leflen confider- 
ably, or even to annihilate, taxes on law proceedings *, as 
far as they attach to fuits in court ; there would confequently 
be no neceflity to remove actions above 401. and under 501. 
from the cognifance of the higher tribunais, where eafy terms 
and a fatisfactory folemnity of juftice would then be united. 

On the fubject of imprifonment for debt, our author offers 
many fenfible and acute remarks ; he ftates the number of 
perfons who are arrefted in the courfe of a year for trifling 
debts, to be about 40,000, and thus feelingly alludes to the 
predicament of many unfortunate debtors— _ 


‘ To incarcerate one member of the body politic, whofe misfor- 
tunes and loffes may have arifen from crediting another, who is re- 
lieved by a commiffion of bankruptcy, becaufe his debts amounted 
to more than rool. neither accords with juftice, humanity, or ftate 
policy. It debafes the minds of thoufands whofe conduct never 
deferved fuch a fate—who were from the nature of their dealings, 
although fmall, entitled, upon the principle adopted by the legifla- 
ture, to the fame relief which is extended to the higher claflws by 
whom they often futfer—and fometimes too by the moft worthlefs 
and depraved.—W hile no good can arife from their confinement, it 
is thus rendered infinitely more fevere than that which is in many 
inftances inflicted on criminal offenders-—Their labour is loft to 











* This fubje& is very ably and acute’y difcuffed in a recent publication, 
entitled Efcheat vice Ta.ation, by Mr. Bentham. See Crit. Rev. New Arr. 
Vol. XVI. p. 196. 
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the Community.—Their families are neglected—and perhaps rearea 
yp in- vice and idlenefs to become nuifances in fociety, where they 
might have been virtuous and ufeful members.’ P. 425. 


We are forry to admit the truth of the foregoing obferva- 
tions in their fulleft extent. he too lenient operation of the 
bankrupt laws is, in our opinion, as often prodyctive of im- 
punity to difhoneft men, as the law between debtor and cre- 
ditor is, in other inftances, practically found to add oppreffion 
to misfortune. It might perhaps be worthy of inveftigation, 
whether an intention of fraud in the debtor fhould not be 

roved to the fatisfaction of a jury, previou‘ly to his being 
deprived of that perfonal liberty, which, in all other cafes, the 
{pirit and the letter of our legal inflitutions protect with fuch 
fcrupulous jealoufy. 
* Tg follow the author of this production through all the 
multifarious topics it embraces, would exceed our limits, ra- 
ther than our inclination; it may, however, be feen from the 
ipecimens we have given, that fearcely any corruption of pub- 
lic morals, or defect of municipal provifion, has efcaped the 
penetrating view and animated difcuflion of a magiftrate, 
whofe talents-and patriotiim * have the higheft claim to re- 


{pect and gratitude from his fellow citizens. For our own 
part, we feel great pleafure in pronouncing, that the acéom- 
plifhments of the fcholar, the liberal fentiment of the philo- 
fopher, and the practical accuracy of the man of bufinefs, 
contribute to form the character of one of the moft important 
publications that have iifued from the Englith prefs. 


Since the above article was written, a third edition of 
this treatife has appeared, with fuller extraéts from various 
ftatutes connected with the fubjeét, and more particular defi- 
nitions of the offences relpeCctively difcuffed. 





Knowledge the Foundation of Virtue. A Sermon, addreffed ta 
the young Perfons wha attend at the Gravel Pit Meeting, 
Hackney. By Thomas Belfham. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 
1795: 

PY*HIS fermon is ufhered into notice with ‘Qs maavor xox 

aanfeis, as a motto ; but its pertinence to the fubject we 
cannot perceive. The difcourfe itfelf hath much in it to 
commend. 


ee oe 





* The profits arifing frem the fa'e of this publcation are devoted by the 
author, inthe way of fubferyption towards eftablifhing a fund for the relict and 
employment of difcharged convici:, cnc other vagabonds, who have nao vifibly 
honett means of lubfiltence. ' 
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After an Introdu€tion, lefs determinately proper than from 
the author might be looked for, and his having premifed (?. 7.) 


‘ That virtve fignifies that combination of habits, and that 
courfe of conduc which will produce the greateft ultimate good, 
Vice is that combination of habits, or courfe of conduét which 
leads to mifery, or at leaft tends to the diminution of happinefs—’ 


Mr. Beliham goes on to difcriminate, amid the various ob- 
jects of knowledge, the properties of knowledge, mofal and 
religicus, as confifting in the right apprehenfton of moral and 
religious truth, and being equally remote from credylity on 
the one hand, and from fcepticifin or infidelity on the other. 
Having cautioned his auditors againft the pernicious effects of 
credulity, he adverts to the oppofite extreme—to {cepticifm 
and infidelity: he obferves— 


‘ There is in the prefent age an unufual tendency, and efpecially 
amongft young perfons who fpeculate upon moral and religious 
fubjects. It is a well known property of matter, that when once 
put into motion, it will move for. cver in the fame direétion, if not 
fiopped by fome external force. An inertia fimilar to this, feems 
to exift in mind. When young perfons begin to review the princi- 
pies of their early years, and fee reafon to difcard one prejudice after 
another, it is with difficulty that they know where to ftop, and 
are fometimes tempted to relieve themfelves from farther embarrafl- 
ment by difcarding every thing at once, efpecially as by this means 
they acquire at an eafy rate the reputation of philofophers whofe 
minds are fuperior to vulgar prejudices, 

* It is plain, however, that no miad is fo feeble as not to be ca- 
pable of {uch an effort, or rather of fuch a want of effort as this; 
for in order to believe nothing, all that is necefliry is not to think 
nor to caquire about any thing; and I am perfuaded that infidelity 
is much more frequently the refult of indolence and inattention, than 
of enquiry. At any rate one thing is felf evident, viz. that unbelief 
is not 4nowledge, and that true difcernment confiits in the capactiy 
of diftinguifhing between what we ought to believe, and what to 
difcard.’ P. 11. 


Confidering his young friends as arrived at years of difcre- 
tion, and fuppofing the queftion to have occurred, * What is 
that caurfe of condu& by which I fhall beft enfure happinets 
on the whole ?” the preacher thus addrefles them— 


‘ This is an enquiry of great importance. It is a problem which 
is worth folving; for happinefs is the only quality which gives 
value to exiftence, and without which being would not be worth 
acceptance. 
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* Permit me to add, that the folution of this queftion is not fo 
eafy as many apprehend; nor is it reafonable to expe that it 
fhould. Do you find it eafy to afcertain the fureft method of ac- 
quiring wealth, honour, or political influence? Is there no diffi- 
culty in difcovering the beft means of attaining eminence, or of 
enfuring fuccefs in any art or fcience, in any profeflion or occupa- 
tion in life? And is it reafonable then to expect that the fublimeft 
of all {ciences, the moft ufeful of all arts. the art of attaining the 
higheft poffible felicity, fhould be acquired without a proportionable 
degree of mental exertion, and diligent application ? 

* How ftands the faét? Are there many who fucceed in the arts 

f life? Are there many victorious candidates for the prize of opu- 
lence, of ambition, of fame, of fcience? Are there not many who 
ftart in the race, but few who reach the goal? And is happinefs, 
the beft happinefs of man, a prize more eafily and more {frequently 
attained than that of honour and of wealth? Do we not know from 
the higheft authority that many are called, but few are chofen? 
That ftraight is the gate and narrow the way that leads to life, and 
few there be that find it? Are there many in the circle of your ac- 
quaintance concerning whom you can pronounce with confidence 
that thev have difcovered, and with undeviating fteps purfued, the 
patlr of true happinefs ? 

* You are then, mv friends, convinced that in order to attain to 
excellence in virtue, or even to practife it at all to any good pur- 
pofe, it is neceflary that you thould form a diftiné idea of the na- 
ture of virtue, and of the object and extent of its requifitions ; and 
you are fenfible that, like all other interefting queftions, the folu- 
tion of it is attended with confiderable difficulty. Your conviétion 
of the importance of this enquiry will grow as I proceed to ftate 
what thofe fubjeés are concerning which it is neceflary that you 
fhould gain fatisfa€tory information before you can make any cone 
fiderable progres in a virtuous-courfe.’ P. 12. 


Thefe requifites to pre-eminence in virtue are next fhown 
to be a rational conviction of the exiftence of God and his at- 
tributes, particularly his goodnets; together with the belief 
of a future exiftence, the certainty of which can only be ob- 
tained through the difcoveries made in the Chriftian difpenfa- 
tion. Having, in a concife and animated manner, ftated, with 
a view to the laft of thefe topics, the appearances of nature 
which Chriftianity confirms, he proceeds~ 


‘ Thus, my friends, vou fee the ineftimable value of the Chrif- 
tian revelation, and how admirably it is calculated to fupply the de- 
ficiencies of the light of nature. Reject it and you can have no 
rational hope of future exiftence; receive it, and no rational doubt 


can remain, no uncertainty upon a fubjeét the moft interefting to 
. the 
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the human heart, the moft neceffary to be known, in order to af- 
certain the beft and wifeft rule of life.’ P. 22. 


Hence, it is urged as neceffary to a rational defire of hap- 
pinefs, that the truth of the Chriftian religion fhould be tho- 
roughly inveftigated, and the principal arguments for it, with 
the replies to the principal objections againft it, fhould be 
made familiar to the mind. 


‘ When you are fatisfied that God is good, and that he intends 
his intelligent creatures for an immortal exiftence, there {till re- 
mains another fubjeé& of enquiry, concerning which it is neceflary 
that you fhould attain rational fatisfaétion, in order t6 lay a founda- 
tion for eminent virtue. This queftion is, What is the true rule 
of life, the beft means of fecuring happinefs here and hereafter ? 

* For the folution of this queftion you muft learn in’ what true 
happinefs confifts, by what means thofe habits and affections are to 
be acquired which are moft directly conducive to it, and how the 
contrary habits are to be avoided or corrected. 

‘ Juft ideas concerning the nature of happinefs are to be gained 
by a careful enquiry into the nature of man, by experience and 
abfervation, and by the teftimony of the virtuous and the wife, of . 
thofe efpecially who have had leifure and inclination to direct their 
principal attention to moral fubjects. It is univerfally allowed, by 
the enemies as well as by the friends of revelation, that the Chrif- 
tian fcriptures exhibit a perfect rule of virtue, and that no better 
general maxim can be laid down than- this, Thou fhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy underftanding, 
and thou fhalt love thy neighbour as thyfelf. 

* It is farther neceflary that you fhould know by what means 
thofe affections and habits are to be generated which conftitute 
what is called virtue, and which will enfure ultimate felicity. No 
accurate obferver of human nature will contend that thefe affec - 
tions are innate. Character is the refult of habit, and habits are 
the neceflary refult of circumftances, impreffions, and mental dif- 
cipline. Since then it is allowed that the love of God and our 
neighbour is the confummation of virtue, it is meceffary that you 
fhould know what thofe circumftances are by which thefe affections 
will be generated, and what that difcipline is to which the mind 
muft be refolutely fubjected in order to form thofe moral habits 
which will conftitute a character eminently virtuous, and which 
will, form and entitle it to prefent peace and immortal happinefs. 
This is a very copious fubjeét, upon which it would be eafy to 
enlarge. 

‘ But I hope, my young friends, that enough has been faid to 
convince you that knowledge is effential to virtue, that no eftima- 
ble moral quality, no eminence or dignity of chara¢ter is to be ac« 
quired without it; and to excite in your breaft an ardent thirft after 
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that knowledge, that fublime philofophy, ‘that trueft and moft ufe- 
ful {cience which is moft immediately conneéted with the pra¢tice 
of,yirtue, and which has the moft direét and powerful tendency to 
sender you wife and happy.’ P. 22. 


If this article be extended beyond the ordinary limits which 
we allow to a fingle difcourfe, it is to be obferved that fuch 
ufeful fermons but feldom occur. 


Military Refleftions on mm the Attack and Defenceof the City of 
London; proved by the Author to have been the moff vulne- 
rable Part of C ‘onfequence i in the whole Iflznd, in the Situation 
it was left in the Year 1794, &c. &Fc. By Licutenant Colonel 
George Hanger. Moft ref ft fully addreffed to the Right Hon. 
Thomas Skinner, Lord Mayor of London. 8vo. 35. Sewed. 
Debrett. 1795. 

1% the opinion of lieutenant colonel Hanger, the metropolis 
is by no means fo fecure as is generally imagined from an 

hoflile. vifit from our republican neighbours. It muft indeed 

be allowed that their numerous victories, joined to the natu- 
ral vanity of the French character, may have well nigh pre- 
pared them for undertakings even of a more defperate kind 
than that againft which we are here fo earneitly recommended 
to be upon our guard. It is not unlikely that many, who 
confider the following obfervations without adverting at leaft 
to the arguments which weigh on the oppofite fide, may in- 
cline to our author’s way of thinking. Alluding to what hap- 

pened in the laft war, he fays— , 

‘ When the French and Spanith fleets lay of Plymouth, it can- 
not be denied but they might have landed in the weit; and, in my 
humble opinion, when iord Howe laft war weit to the relief of 
Gibraltar, the French might at that particular period have landed 
any where they chofe. I hope, my lord, I may rifk an opinion 
wiy they did not attempt an invafion at that time; their military 
force was nothing equal to what it now is; they had not more than 
250,000 men to guard their extenfive frontier, garrifon their Wetft 
India Yaaro and affift the Americans with a military force 
againit us. At that time, my lord, they had only an army, but now 
they are an armed nation; at that time, my lord, they were not in 
pofieilion of Brabant, and what is more doubly deftructive to us, 
they were not in the poffeffion of Holland, by which, my lord, to ufe 
a military expreilion, they have effectually turned the left flank of 
Britain. How doubly fufpicious ought we now to be, when our 
military pofition is fo much altered, and our whole eaftern coat open 
to their depredations, which itnever was by many degrees fo much, 
before this unfortunate period. 

* There are particular times when our grand fleet, however for- 





- shidable, are absolutely ufelefs, and unable to protect us from inva- 
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fion; I fhall quote a few inftances :—firft, when they are many 
hundred miles at fea weft of the Land’s End; next, my lord, be 
pleafed to obferve, that when they are either at Plymouth or Spit- 
head, and the wind blows {trong at eaft, they cannot come up chan- 
nel to the relief of the capital, or any Other place that lay eaft from 
them. Next, mv lord, be pleafed to confider that the fame wind 
which keeps our feet from coming up channel, is favourable for 
the French to invade us, and when that very wind changes, it will 
carry them home long before it can bring our ficet, or any part of 
it, from Plymouth, or even Spithead. Again, be pleafed to ob- 
ferve my farther remarks, that our grand fleet never can dare ap- 
proach a lee fhore; and what is more to our difadvantage, they can 
do little or nothing amongft fand banks and fhoals, of which there 
are.abundance off | many parts of our coafts, and moft particularly 
in, and at the approach to the river Thames; therefore it is my 
opinion, that if the enemy “ever come with a fuperior flotilla, they 
may effect a landing, in fpite of our fleet. 

‘ It has been a general received opinion, that as long as our fleets 
are fuperior at fea, that we never can be invaded. In my opinion, 
noy lord, this is the moft extravagant and the wildeft idea that ever 
entered the mind of man; it originated in folly, and has been nurfed 
in the lap of national infolence, prefuming too much upon our fu- 
periority at fea. No one glories more in the wooden walls of Old 
fingland than Ido, on them depend our wealth, commerce, poffef- 
fions, and confequence asa great nation; but they, I am forry to 
fay, can have but little to do in an invafion, except in the deeper 
waters of the weft of England, and much le{s now than they ever 
had, as the French are in poffeffion both of Holland and Brabant, by 
which our fituation as a nation is totally altered. 

‘ My lord, I have ferioufly refiected on my pillow on the danger 
the capital has been expofed to, within thefe few months, fince the 
French have been in poffeffion of Holland ; the eafterly winds pre- 
vailing, with dark and long nights, and not a fhip in the mouth of 
the Thames, or near it, or any defence whatever, that 1 know of, 
to protect the capital; I confefs it is to my utter aftoniflment that 
they have not run a body of men over in the long nights from Hol- 
land into the Thames, for in feven hours after landing, they might 
have been in London without oppofition; indeed, they have had 
their hands pretty full of bufinefs, which I believe is the only rea- 
fon they did not, but this is no reafon why we fhould think they 
will not doit. I know full well, my lord, that I write ftrong, and 
that it is my intent to paint the dangers ftronger, and that many may 
fay, however fuccefsful I may be in pointing out fome particular 
points of defence that ought to be attended to, yet that this book 
tends to alarm the citizens of London ; to which I will reply, that 
my heart is warm and zealoufly attached to the intereft of the city 
of London, and to my country; and that if they can lay no worfe 
charge 
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charge to my door, I fhall be fatisfied; for I devoutly wifh 1 was 
endowed with ted times the powers I poflets, that I might ten-fold 
imprefs on the minds of the city of London the dangers they have 
been expofed to, and will be expofed to, until other fteps are taken 
for their protection. 

‘ © Let me afk a queftion ; if France fhould make peace with fome 
of the foreign powers, (which fhe feems at prefent defifous of ) 
againft what place can fhe turn the powers ef her numerous armies 
but againft this ifland? In fpite of our grand fleet they may land 
whenever they pleafe, (I had almoft faid, wherever they pleafe). 
T might be afked, Where do you think they could land? to which 
I would only reply, any where, when our fleet is at fea.’ P, 11. 


It would carry us beyond our limits to go at length into the 
queftion of the probability of an invafion ; but thofe who feel- 
an inclination to judge for themfelves on fuch a fubjedt, will 
do well to refort to this pamphlet, where at leaft they will 
find it treated in an interefting manner. 





The Law of Tenures; including the Theory and Praétice of 
Copyholds. By the late Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. The 
Fourth Edition corre&ed; with an Hiffortcal Introdué&ion on 
the Feudal Syfiem, and copious Notes and Illufirations. By 
Charles Watkins, Efq. Author of an EfJay on the Law of 
Defcents, Se. 8ve. 10s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. 1796. 


ME: WATKINS is a writer to whofe accurate and learn- 
ed labours the profeffion of the law has, in feveral in- 
ftances, been confiderably indebted; and we are therefore 
pleafed to fee one of the moft profound treatifes of the great 
chief baron Gilbert publifhed under the care of fuch an editor. 
The particular reafons which induce a new edition of any 
Jaw book, are material to be known ; and asno editor is more 
entitled to the compliment than Mr. Watkins, we fhall quote 


the whole of his Advertifement— 


* The former editions of the Tenures of Gilbert having become 
extremely fcarce, it is conceived that no apology can be requifite 
for prefenting a new one to the world. The defervedly high efti- 
mation in which the original has been fo long held, muft equally 
render unne¢eflary any eulogium which an advertifement can be- 
ftow: it remains therefore only to fay, that the prefent editor has 
been anxious to add to the utility of the work; and, by pointing 
out more immediately the principles on which the doétrines ad- 
vanced are eftablifhed, and by the addition of references, to enable 
the {tudent more eafily to purfue his refearches. 

‘ The prefent editor embraces, with much pleafure, the oppor 


tunity thus afforded him, of acknowledging the obligation which he 
s 
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owes to the friendfhip and politenefs of Mr. Hargrave, for his kind 
communication of the chief baron’s manufcript “ Hiftory of the 
Feud,” which is in the pofleffion of that gentleman. From that 
manufcript, the editor has been enabled to corre& many paflages ia 
the “ Treatife on Tenures,” and to enrich his pages with fome ob- 
fervations of the very learned author, with which, till now, the 
proieflion has not been prefented. 

‘ The editor is forry that he was not enabled to corre the whole 
of the text:—-But he remembered the inviolability which the fa- 
crednefs of the author’s work muft ever demand. The inaccuracies 
which occur mutt be rather lamented than condemned, when it is 
confidered that the work was pofthumous; and that the ingenious 
author was frequently incapacitated, during many of his latter years, 
to write himfelf, and, in confequence, cbliged to truft to his clerks 
for the faithful communication of what he could only dictate. 

* Some few notes were added to the third edition, which have 
peen preferved; and from which thofe of the prefent editor are 
diftinguifhed by being inferted between crotchets, The fide re- 
ferences alfo remain (except in a very few inftances) as they were 
given in the laft edition; and for the accuracy of which the prefent 
editor cannot, therefore, be anfwerable. - 

‘ It has been remarked, that “the {parks of all the fciences ia 
the world are raked up in the afhes of the law ” (Finche L. b. 1. 
c. 3.) Yet the ftudy of it has been rendered: difgufting by the con- 
fined manner in which it has been treated. When the laws are 
conneéted with the hiftory and manners of the times, they at once 
intereft and amvie: we develope their principles with admiration, 
and we trace their progrefs with pleafure.. The amplitude and li- 
berality of fentiment which our author difplayed in deducing thofe 
principles, and in marking that progrefs, fhould be equally our 
imitation, as they have fo truly been deferving the celebrity they 
have received.’ Pp. v. 


The concluding paffage of this advertifement muft give 
pleafure to thofe who have juftly lamented the repulfive 
narrownefs of difcuffion with which law fubjeéts have gene- 
rally been treated, and the plodding mechani{m and relative 
ignorance which have been falfely dignified with the name of 
legal learning. In addition to the authority of Finch, on the 
conne€tion of general fcience with law, our editor might have 
alluded to a very beautiful amplification of the fame fentiment 
in that old but valuable book, Doderidges’s Englifh Lawyer. 
The venerable judge, among various acute remarks in his 
difquifition on this topic, fays, ‘ the ftudy of the law mutt of 
neceffity ftretch out her hand and crave to be holpen and aflifted 
almoft of all other fciences ;’ and again, that ‘the profefior 
of the laws fhould be furnithed with the knowledge of all good 
literature of moit of the iciences liberal ; for if a man may 
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obferve the ufe of thofe fciences to lie hidden in the law, whie 
then may better ufe or obferve them, than he who is already 
furnifhed with them ? And if the knowledge of the law do re- 
ceive ornament by thefe cruditions (as. I:think no man can 
deny) it fhall be very expedient and well befitting the ftu- 
dent of the laws to have firft familiarity and acquaintance with 
them, and to be inftruéted in the fame.’ : 

In a fhort and: fenfble Introductions; Mr. Watliitis -traces 
the progrefs. of European fociety to the eftablifhment of the 
feudal fyftem; we have often regretted that’ on this fubject 
the fpeculations of analogy have been too freely intermixed 
with hiftorical facts; the remarks of Mr. Watkins are rather 
tinctured with thofe fanciful notions of tracing the exaét fea- 
tures of the Britifh conftitution, in the cuftoms of the ancient 
Germans, which were fo’ enthufiaftically propagated by the 
late Dr. Gilbert Stewart, and which diminifhed the accuracy, 
and of confequence the authority, of productions that evinced 
an ardent and. ingenious mind. 

Such muft.ever be the fate of thofe writers whofe talents 


are warped by prejudice in favour of a certain fet of opinions: 


prejudice which imparts a falfe colour to faéts, and which be- 
‘ comes more petulantly tenacious by the habits of controverfy. 

On the work before'us, much meritorious attention hag 
been beftowed : the notes and illuftrations difcover confider- 
able refearch in'the antiquities of our law, and a refpectable 
taite in general literature. As we hope, and indeed expect; 
that this will not be the laft time Mr. Watkins will undertake 
the tafk of:.an author or editor, we would caution him againtt 
the affected» ufe‘of fach quaint words as ‘ emaned,’ &c. and 
alfo againft frequent clufters of references, on points not ex- 
prefsly, legal, and. which betray a feeming oftentation of read~ 


ing. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUWE. 
, POLITICAL. 


Facts relative to the ConduF of the War in the Weft Indies ; colle&- 
ed from the Speech of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, in the Houfe 
of Commons, on the 28th of April, 1796, and from the Documents 
laid before the Houfe upon that Subje4. 4to. 25. 6d. Owen. 
1796. ’ 

Ht iiaree pamphlet contains 205 quarto pages, of which fifty-nine 

are given to the defence of adminiftration, and the remaindet 
to the details of fhips, cargoes, extracts of letters to and from Hy. 

Dundas, memorials on the fick, and directions for the better ma- 
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hagement of the troops in the Weft Indies, From what pen the 

former part comes, we have.no intimation: but if it does not pro- 
ceed from the fecretary himfelf, it comes with fuch an afpect, as 
would imply. pated thas. been {ubmitted to his direction, There is, 
througtiont, a totalswant of the /ucidus ordo; and many redundan- 
cies might have been lopped off, if an accurate ftatement were the 
chief thing required, without doing any injury to the compofition, 
On the merits of the queftion it is not our part to decide; and 
indeed, from the data prefented to us, wé fhould deem it improper 
to form an abfolute decifion. Many things require explanation, 
for which probably no opportunity will be given ; the oppofition 
will retain its firft opinion, miniftry will ‘conceive that it has tri- 
umphantly overcome its opponents. : Truth fays, * I am not fatis- 
fied!’ There fhould be a tribunal before which botlr parties might 
be brought, from which no documents can be concealed, where 
the judges are not in league with the accufers or the defendants. 
The reafons of beth fides being fubmitted to fuch a tribunal, a 
conclufion may be drawn: in the prefent ftate of the queftion ; 
moft perfons will .aferibe praife or blame to adminiftration, not 
from its merits or.demerits ia the prefent inftance, but from. fame 
previous determination, ) - 

The publication is however ufeful, as it brings together, for 
thofe who have leifure to read it, a great many doguments.of ims 
portance to a Weit-India campaign. ‘To the military we recoms 
mend particularly the directions jer health on the voyage and on 
landing ; and the many complaints of inattention to the fick, and 
of negligence in fending out medicines, will, it is to be hoped, 
have a due effect on the fuperintendants of thefe departments. 

What expectations an impartial man may form of the whole, 
may be feen from.the following extraét— 


‘ Tt will appear fcarcely credible, after reading Mr. Dundas’s 
letter of the 28th of September, that the'deténtion of this convoy, 
from the end of September to’ the middie of December, fiould 
have been imputed to minifters. What diabolical caprice could be 
fuppofed to actuate their conduct? What fpecies of. gratification 
were they likely to find in the-failure and difappointment of their 
own meafures ? What plaufible argument can be affigned in fupport 
of this‘charge ?. A more ridiculous one was never brought forward 
by the intemperate rage of party.’ P. 24. 

We-have no fcruple of faying that this detention, without pre- 
tending to think well or ill of the prefent adminiftration, might, be 
imputed to miniflers upon very different grounds from any fure 
mifed in the above extract. A miniftry might have been bewil- 
dered, might have been diftra&ted between two objects, the defence 
of the Welt Indies and the conduét of the war in Europe. Un- 
certaiaty and flu€tuation in its councils, rifing from the events of 
each 
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éach day, might have been the caufe: and indeed, amongft the va- 
riety of plaufible reafons, we are likely to err in affigning one; but 
the author is not likely to affift us in finding the true one. 

We could not help obferving with what confidence the narrative 
is concluded— ' 


* The general ftatement given by Mr. Dundas of the expeditions 
provided for this campaign will remain an irrefragable proof that 
every human precaution was taken to procure to his majefty’s arms 
in that quarter that decifive fuccefs which, by enabling us to ter- 
minate the war with glory and advantage, would have completed 
the character of an able minifter, and have fatisfied the beft ambi- 
tion of an honeft man.’ P. 59. 

Yet in the account of the reinforcement to be fent to fir Charles 
Grey, of which he ftood in moft urgent need, we have the fol- 
lowing note-~ 

* The third regiment ordered was the 79th, bat by fome miftake 
of the orders fent to Fluthing, it was dire€ted to join the duke of 
York’s army, inftead of embarking at that port for the Weft Indies.’ 
P, 23. 

One precaution at leaft was evidently wanting, when a whole 
regiment went in a contrary direction to its real defignation ; and this 
may lead fome people to think that fome other precautions were 
wanting (as they were fufpected to be) in the duke’s army, to fe- 
cure the glory and advantage of his majefty’s arms, 


The Rights of Nature, againft the Ufurpations of Eftablifments. 
A Series of Letters to the People of Britain, on the State of Pub- 
lic Affairs, and the recent Effuftons of the Right Hon. Edmund 

’ Burke. By Fohn Thelwall.. Letter the Firfl. 8v0. 25. Sy- 
monds. 1796. 

In the late publication of Mr. Edmund Burke which has fo 
much excited the public curiofity, the following are the three obs 
jects of difcuffion—1. The fpirit of jacobinifm in Great Britain, 
and the moit direct way of overpowering it. 2. The beauty of 
the old governments, and the wickednefs of thofe who attempt to 
weaken them. 3. The expediency and juftice of our war with 
France, the refources which we poffefs to prolong it, and the wif- 
dom of purfuing it, even though we ftake our national exiftence on 
its fuccefs.—To the firft only of thefe heads, the following letter 
is to be confidered as an anfwer. 

Without dwelling on the beauties or blenvifhes of Mr. Burke's 
publication in point of compofition (for, as a writer, Mr. Burke be- 
trays numerous faults amidft numerous excellencies) we mutt avow 
that we were ftruck with horror, as every friend to humanity mutt 
be, with feveral of his declarations ; and we are not furprifed that 
Mr. Thelwall, who, if Mr. Burke’s fyftem of extirpation was to 
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take place, would probably be the firft victim, expreffes himfelf in 
a temper fomewhat different from that exhibited in his former pub- 
‘lication. 

In this reply then to Mr. Burke; the reader is not to look for 
very clofe and methodical reafoning. The author grows warm at 
the very outfet of the addrefs, and, in the moft pojnted terms ef 
declamation, aims throughout to roufe the people of this country 
to a fenfe of their wrongs, and turns frequently to Mr. Burke with 
fevere but very juft animadverfion. 

The publication of this pamphlet, »we underftand, was, fome- 
what expedited in order that it might appear by the fifth of Novem- 
ber: a few proofs therefore of hafte, and a few errors of the prefs 
might be produced: but amidft all we difcover traces of an, ing¢r 
nious and ftrong mind, as well as of a warm and benevolent heart, 
on which we could with great pleafure enlarge, and which Satie 
the letter to the public notice, 

Speaking concerning many abfurd inftitutions eftablithed ; in Eu. 


rope, Mr. Thelwall exprefies himfelf in the following eloquent 


manner, 


‘ Are thefe the inftitutions which Mr. B. wifhes to fupport ? 
Are thefe the perfeét models of focial jurifprudence which it is 
blafphemy to approach with the unhallowed finger of innovation or 
reform? Are thefe (in their effects) the regular and orderly fabrics 
of the antient legitimate “ government of ftates,” whofe plans and 
materials were ** drawn from the old Germanic or Gothic cuftu- 
mary,” and of which thofe famous architeéts, “ the civilians, the 
jurifts, and the publicifts,” have given us fuch flattering draughts, 
ground plots and elevations? If they are, perifh, I fay, fuch tem- 
ples of oppreffion and injuftice! Away with your idle jargon of 
venerable antiquity :—that awful, but endearing epithet, belongs 
not, Mr. Burke, to grey hairs alone. Away with your pompous 
boafts of grace, beauty, and fublimity, of {welling proportions, 
and polifhed fymmetry. If fuch are the effects of thefe fabrics, 
they are hateful and accurfed ; and, though’ crowned with “ Cos 
tinthian capitals,” though hung with antique trophies of renown; 
and adorned with offerings of ancient and modern piety, they muft 
perith ; they ought.to perifh ; and they will. They are. Augean 
ftables that muft be cleanfed. They are Batftilles of intelleét, which 
muft be deftroyed. They are infulting maufoleums, of buried 
rights, and are ready to totter from their “bate ; for the day of ‘the 
refurreétion is near at hand; and * the vail of the temple thal be 
rent in twain.” P. 17. 


On the whole, we think this a very ample and proper reply to 
that part of Mr. Burke’s book which Mr. Thelwajl-undertook to 


reply to. ' 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XVIIL Nov. 1796. Aa Tie 
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The, Chronologifi of the prefent War. Containing a faithful Series of 
the. Events which have occurred in Europe, from the Commencement 
of the Year 1792, to the end of the Year 1795. 12m0. . 45. 
Boards. Allen and Weft. 1796. 


The value of every compilation of this kind depends, firft, on 
acctiracy, and fecondly, on arrangement. As far as we have ex- 
amined it, we fee nothing to blame on the {core of aceuracy ; but 
‘in point of arrangement, it is totally ufelefs. ‘* The editor trufts 
that all public political charaéters will be ftruck with the ufefulnefs 
of the work, when they find it neceflary to determine precifely 
the date of any remarkable event.’ But fuppofing that one of thefe 
public political charaéters, or a character of any other kind, want- 
ed the date of an event, ex. gr. the execution of Robefpierre, he 
‘has no fhorter way to come at it than by looking over the greater 
part of a clofely printed volume of 336 pages; whereas, in one 
twentieth part of the time he might find it in the contents of the 
vohimes of the Annual Regifter. As a general outline of the events 
of the laft four years, this work may be ufeful to thofe who perufe 
it in feries; but it is nct calculated for immediate reference, and 


can fhorten no labour. 


Free Thoughts on a General Reform, addreffed to every independent 
Man. The Truth equally Diftant from the flimfy Machinery of 
Meffrs. Burke, Reeves, and Co. as from the grofs Rilaldry of 
Thomas Paine, and his Party. By S S, M. A. &e. 
8ve. 2s. Dilly. 1796. 

This author flies with fuch rapidity frorn fubjeét to fubject, that 
it is not an eafy matter to difcover his drift. It would appear, 
however, to be expreffed in the following paflage— 





* That fince the national purity feems to have received its faixs 
from the digher orders, the a&t of expunging muft begin from them. 
That in every department the true intereft of the kingdom is facri- 
ficed to 4 SYSTEM OF PARTY, Which is the grand fource of vice, _ 
and is deftruéctive to liberty, honefty, and religion ; and that zm/ty 
en the independent part of the community can alone overturn the 
motley moniter.’ P. 76. 


~ All this is fair; and the author, by cenfuring indifcriminately the 
conduét of the miniftry and their opponents, wifhes to eftablith his 
claim to independénce: but unfortunately he proves, that in fome 
points ai independent man can write as abfurdly asa party man, and 
with as much of a mifchievous and bigoted fpirit. Of this he af- 
fords a moft remarkable inftance in p. 19, in which he calls Mr. 
Erikine the idol of a revolutionary mob, and compares him to the 
commoneft {trumpet in the commonett bagnio ; aflerting that, like 
Fer, he refufes his aid where the purfe of the party cannot fully fa- 
tisfy his demand, &c. ‘The fact is, that this author, in ftriving to 
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avoid both: parties, has formed a fet of opinions from the wortt 
parts of both; for, in the inftance given, we have a mixture of the. 
flimfy machinery of Meffrs. Burke, Reeves, and Co, and the gro/i. 
ribaldvy of Thomas Paine and Co. Yet we do not believe that ei- 
ther of thefe gentlemen would have written on Mr. Ertkine’s pul 
lic fervices ina manner fo grofsly opprobrious and falfe. 


A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, frewing how Crimes may 
be prevented, and the People made Happy. By Fohn Donald/fon,: 
Efqg. 800. ts. Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


Mr. Donaldfon ftill perfifts in keeping his 2ofrums to himfelf, 
unlefs the minitter will put the patients under his’ immediate ‘care. 
Mr, Pitt is therefore requefted to put fome ftreets and roads under 
his care, and alfo the bufinefs of providing juft balances and 
weights. He enters largely into the expenfe of keeping dogs, and 
powdering our heads; of which laft fubje€, we have fome cu- 
rious information. Powder occafions baldnefs, and millers have 
no hair upon their heads; and ‘* whatever effect powder may 
have on the head, it is a common obfervation that millers and 
dealers in flour, &c. are in general deaf, unfeeling, and harder- 
hearted to the poor than any other fet of people.’ When thefe fads 
are eftablifhed, we may probably difcover a fource of wickedne/:, 
and be able to refolve a very important queftion, which feems to 
arife very naturally, namely, whether a man, whofe iniquities arife 
from want of 4air, may not be completely reformed by wearing a 
wig ?’ 

For our notices of Mr. Donaldfon’s former: fchemes, fee Crit. 
Rev. March, April, and November, of laft year. 


The Argus ; or, General Obferver :, a Political Mifcellany. Con- 
taining the moft important Events of Europe, and the principal 
Occurrences in England, from the Meeting of Parliament, Oétes 
ber 29, 1795, to its Diffolution, May 18,1796. With a variety 
of original Letters and Refieftions on the intercfing and critical 
Situation of the Briti/fh Empire. By Sampfon Perry. Swo. 75 
Boards. Symonds. 1796. : 


This mifcellany, like the newfpaper of the fame name, from 
which it is principally compiled, has very flender claims to merit, 
and many exceptionable articles included in it. It is neverthelefs 
capable of affording both information and amufement, in as great 
a degree as the generality of periodical publications which profefs to 
gratify curiofity without any material profit to the underftanding. 


A Vindication of Monf, de la Fayette, from the libellous Afperfions 
of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; with the Charader of the 
latter Gentleman, faithfully delineated. Extra&ed from the poli- 
tical Writings of W. Miles, E/g. Sw. 11. Symonds. 1796. 


If we had not read the narrative of poor Le Maitre, and of his fuf- 
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ferings in a prifon in this metropolis, which he fo emphatically calls 
the new Baftile,—if we had not obferved the little impreffion made 
upon the public mind by a plain recital of the evils to which an 
innocent young man has been expofed in this fuppofed humane 
ntry,—We fhould Have faid, upon our recollection of former times, 
at the name of ‘La Favette muft.hartow up the feelings of every 
Boglifhmaa. In vain do we execrate Robefpierre ! Robefpierre is 
an angel of liglit to. the wretch who is the author ef La Fayette’s 
fufferings in the dungeons of Olmutz. La Fayeite requires no 
vindication. from the garrulity of a foul mouthed orator, We degrade 
his character by bringing him for a moment in competition with a 
mere ranter, who, to eve his purpofe, had not pity on the diftreffed 
fituation of his fovereign. If ba Fayette had wanted a vindication, 
we could not have commended the very violent declamatioh againft 
Mr, Burke, tod much refembling his frye, which runs through the 
_ work before us.. Indeed, the name of La Fayette overpowers us : 
our pen drops from our hands in writing it, and we blufh that we 
are Engl'fhmen. 
A Letter -to the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the prefent alarming 
Crifis of public Affairs: 800. 1s. Debrett. 1796. 


This letter appears to have been written in the early part of the 
fummer. It contains a review and {trong cenfure of the minifter’s 
rath and unwife conduct before as well as fince the commence- 
ment of the war. He is of opinion that the conchufion of the 
campaign of 1793 was the decifive moment when the fate of Eng- 
land, of Europe, and of mankifd, might be faid to depend on 
the refolutions of the Britifh minifter. It was an awful crifis; and 
hid peace been Mr. Pitt’s object, there never was a time when 
equitable, terms might have been offered and obtained with fuch a 
moral certainty. of fuccefs.. After expoftulating with Mr. Pitt on 
the abfurdity of his fubféquent.fcheimes, and on the infufficiency of 
his conquefts; -he..advifes him to lay afide the,miferable forms in 
which he has*been hitherto entrenched, to call the new. parliament 
toyether without delay, to {peak to them in the language which be- 
fits the time and the magnitude of the emergency, to conceal from 
them nothing which it imports them to know, and, in fhort, to 
‘abandon his whole fyftem. He adds, however, that he is far from 
flattering himfelf that the minifter is capable of approving or fol- 
lowing advice fo enlarged and falutary. 

Speaking of Mr. Pitt as a minifter, he obferves, that the Godol- 
phins, the Walpoles, and the Pelhams, were clofely and integrally 
united with the prince whom they ferved, and the people whom 
they governed, They had a great hereditary {take in the country. 
They felt the warmeft and deareft intereft in its prefervation, its 
felicity and its profperity—Mr. Pitt being deftitute alike of pa- 
trimony and of defcendants, his cares are neceflarily limited to the 


prefervation of his- office, and the fupport of his perfonal glory ; 
nor, 
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nor, if unfortunate, can he defire any other grave than the ruins of 
the monarchy, under which he feems determined to bury himfelf. 
Incapable of defcending into a private ftation, after having fo long 
occupied the higheft place; unfoftened by the daily intercourfe of 
tender and domettic offices; infulated in the midft of fociety, he, 
too intractable to profit by experience, and too haughty to iiten@® 
admonition.—The whole of this letter is indeed a moft fevere, yet, 
we fear, ufelefs philippic ; and the author’s expeéations are not 
much higher than our own. 


NOVEL S&S. 


The Hiftory of Ned Evans. 4 Vols. 12mo. 145. Boards. Ro- 
binfons. 1796. 

The charaéter and adventures of Ned Evans bear occafionally 
too clofe a refemblance to Fielding’s inimitable Tom Jones; and 
Molly Price is a faint copy from Moll Seagrim. Thefe volumes, 
however, are valuable for the fentiments of piety which they con= 
tain ; the defcriptions and incidents fometimes rife above mediocrity, 
and no-where offend againft delicacy or good morals. Many read- 
ers may be entertained and improved, and none will be injured 


by the work. 


‘Woodland Cottage, a Novel. 2 Vols, 2m0. 
ham and Carpenter. 1796. 
The refpeétable lift of fubfcribers, whofe names are affixed to 
thefe volumes, will, we hope, make them anfwer the laudable 
purpofe for which the writer has taken up her pen. More rectitude 
of principle, than powers of imagination, js difplayed in her pro- 
diction; butif it is not entitled to high praife, neither is it deferv- 
ing of cenfure; young perfons may find from the perufal of it 
amufement and benefit. We would juft hint, that the difcovery 
of foundlings to be of noble birth is become too trite and hack- 
nied a novel incident: and the introduction of an infipid ftory, 
wholly unconnected with, and independent of, the prineipal narra- 
tive, merely to fwell the volumes, would be unpardonable at the 
bar of criticifm, and requires for its apology the motives which ine 
duced this lady to become an author. 


The Comforts of Arabella, the Daughter of Amanda, 12mo, 1s. 
Johnfon. 1796. 

Amanda, having been feduced from the path of honour, retires 
into the country on a fmall income, becomes an exemplary pattern 
of piety and virtue, and employs her time in infufing the beft pre- 
cepts into the mind of her daughter Arabella; Amanda dies, and 
Arabella gives an interefling account of the education fhe received 
from her mother. The book is written in a pleating ftyle, and 
calculated to promote a reliance on the proteétion o! the deity; and 
at the fame time to diffipate the terrors of idle fuperitition. 
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Matilda and Elizabeth ; a Novel. By the Authors of Honoria So- 
merville, Rainsford Park, the Benevolent Quixole, ce. Se. 
4 Pols. i2mo, 125. Sewed. Law. 1796. 

_/There is nothing in this novel to diftinguifh it from the gene- 
ity of publications of a fimilar nature, It is written in letters, 
and a variety of per/onages, rather than charaders, are introduced— 
the ladies paragons of 4eauty and delicacy—the lovers, of genero- 
fity and fidelity, The obftacles which oppofe their wifhes are, as 
is ufual and eafily effeéted in works of fiction, in due time remov- 
ed, ferving but to contraft and give a higher zeft to their felicity. 
We are informed — 


¢ That temporal evils, if we, bear them with fortitude and refig- 
nation, and do not endeavour to extricate ourfelves from them by 
improper means, are generally productive of good, even in this 
life’ — 
a falfe and a feeble morality! It is added— 


* A few years hence, whether the road of life has been ftrewed 
with flowers, or covered with thorns, will be very immaterial, pro- 
vided we have not loitered too long in gathering the former, nor 
fuffered ourfelves to be impeded by the latter.’ 


Surely this is a confolation equally trite and poor. Few novel- 
ifts know how to paint the paflions, or to delineate manners : their 
portraits are tame and fpiritlefs. fafhioned after one infipid model of 
ideal perfection, To thofe who feek only to beguile the pafling 
hour, who read for amufement, and do not difcriminate too nicely, 
the prefent produgtion may afford a perfeétly innocent entertain- 
ment: if it does not give them any further infight into the affeétions 
of the human heart, and the motives of action, it will neither cor- 
yupt their imaginations nor vitiate their tafte. 


The Genius: or, the Myfterious Adventures of Don Carlos de Gran- 
- dex, By the Marquis Von Groff. Tranflated from the German, 
by Fofeph Trapp, Tranflator of Stoever’s Life of Linnaeus, Pic- 
ture of Italy, Se. ce. 2 Fols. 12m0. 65. Sewed. Allen 
and Weft. 1796. , 


In imitation of fome of his more fuccefsful sountrymen, who 
have harrowed up our imaginations with tales of magic and mytfte- 
rious horror, the prefent writer has introduced a fufficient number 
of ghoftly ftories and marvellous adventures—in the: recital of 
which, he has not more grofsly violated the laws of nature and 
probability, than thofe of compofition. The principal part of the 
ftory confifts in a wretched imitation of the account of the fecret 
tribunal, in the popular novel of Herman of Unna. Events 
equally ridiculous, unconnected, and uninterefting, are jumbled 
together, without method or meaning, refembling the wild ravings 
of a maniac. The whole produétion feems an abortive concep- 
tion, miferably executed, and as ill tranflated. 
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The Adventures of a Pin, fuppofed to be related by Himf-lf, Her- 
Self, or Itfelf. i2mo. 35. Sewed, Lee. 1796. 

We hope the writer of thefe Adventures is in earneft, in the laft 
paragraph of his Preface. The beft fate which we can wifh to 
his performance, and the fate which moft probably awaits it, as (ia 
his own language) ‘a gentle dip in the waters of oblivion.’ 


H US BAN D RY. 


Large Farms, recommended in a national View. A Reply to Mr. 
Wright's Addrefs to the Public on the Monopoly of Small Farms. 
Bvo. 1s, Scatcherd. 1796. é 
This pamphlet is a dogmatical and illiberal attack on Mre 

Wright’s benevolent plan to increafe the number of finall farms *- 
The fubje&t is of great public concern; and, exclufively of the 
Aauteur and perfonaiity with which the prefent writer bas treated it, 
many of his remarks are undoubtedly entitled to attention, That 
large farms are the better calculated to promote improvements in 
agriculture, cannot be denied ; it is, however, of {till more ferious 
importance that the markets fhould be properly fupplied, and that 
the quantity and price of a neceflary article of fubfiftence thould 
got continue to depend on the avarice or caprice of opulent farm- 
ers. This is an evil that loudly demands a remedy ; and we 
think that fome regulation. in the way of excife would be pecu- 
liarly efficacious. 


Hints for promoting a Bee Society. 8vo. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 
1796. 

Whether focieties be the beft modes of promoting oljetts of 
public economy, is probably a queftion which will admit of fome 
doubt. The writer of thefe Hiats, whom we underftand to be Dr. 
Lettfom, may poflibly be able to determine the point, having 
dealt pretty largely in’ matters of this kind. Leaving it therefore 
to his decifion, we fhall proceed to the pamphlet. 

We think with him that many objects of profit and national 
advantage have been ftrangely overlooked and neglected, while 
the {pirit of colonifing and cultivating diftant poffeffions has ra- 
pidly, though prejudicially, iacreafed. ‘This, however, has little 
to do with the fubjeét of the prefent tract. 

That the humble induftry of the ufeful bee has not been fuffi- 
ciently encodraged, we have no hefitation in allowing; but we 
cannot think that the utility’ of its labours will be moft fuccefsfully 
promoted by the inftitution of a fociety, and the offering of pre- 
miums. 

If, however, the doétor’s projeét be carried into execution, we 
may, without much doubt, expect /uminous orations and profound 
difquifitions concerning the nature of honey, the proper food of 
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the bee,. the moft convenient mode of taking the honey, and the 
beft manner of conftruéting the hive, &c. 

In the fpace of twenty miles round the metropolis, the doctor 
fuppofes that 50,000 bee-hives might be maintained, which, upon 
an average, would produce as many guineas annually in honey and 
wax, articles of great ufe in every family ; 

He has fubjoined a plate reprefenting a bee-hive, of a pyra- 
midal form, conftruéted with fall glaffes or cupolas, which can 
eafily be removed without difturbing the-induftrious inhabitants. 
Four hundred of thefe glaffes are fufficient for a whole colony of 
bees. 


FAST SERMONS. 


Obfervations on the general Faft of the Year 1796. By the Rev. 
‘William Agutier, M. A. 12m0. 2d. Rivingtons. 1796. 


We have heard of a perfon converting the Whole Duty of Man 
into a general fatire on a neighbourhood: a faft day feems to afford 
a good opportunity of abufing our enemies at home and abroad. 
All the i iniquities of the French are collected together en maffe: the 
mifcreants, as they are called, at home are not fpared ; fome reflec- 
tions are interfperfed on our own failings, and a few parts of {crip- 
ture are brought together to complete the mixture. But if the in- 
tention of a faft were to imprefs on a nation a due fenfe of its ma- 
nifold fins, and to fugzeft the proper means of correéting them, we 
fhould expe very different obfervations; we fhould expect, to 
make ufe of an old fable, that a preacher would excite his hearers 
to look on their own and their neighbour’s failings with exactly the 
cppofite glaffes to thofe ufed in this publication. 


Al Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in the 
Abbey Church, Wefiminfler, on Wednefday, March 9, 17963 
being the Day appointed by his Majefty’s Proclamation for a gene- 
ral Fa. By William Lord Bifop of Exeter. 4to. 15. Payne. 
1796. 

A ftrangé mixture of politics and religion: on the one hand 
¢hriftianity is vindicated againft thofe who affert that it is inimical 
to civil liberty, and the proofs are taken from the words of fcrip- 
ture, and the conduét and apolog'es of the early Chriftians ; on the 
other hand infinuations are thrown out againft the French and 
many of our own countrymen in fuch a manner as chriftianity 
certainiy does not juitify. The preacher tells us— 


‘ We are encouraged to meet the paradox which the wild vio- 
lence of republican frenzy hath brought into difcuffion, by denoun- 
cing and abolifhing the Chriftian religion, as the {worn foe of po- 
litical liberty.’ rp. 8. 


Tris vot the wild violence of republican freazy, which has brought 
this 
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this accufation ; for the accufation has been common in all ages, 
and under all forms of government: and the wild violence of re- 
publican frenzy has been, in general, guilty, and was particularly 
fo in our own country in the laft century, of carrying the bounds 
of civil liberty under the fuppofed direétion of chriftianity, to.a 
greater extent than was compatible with the welfare of fociety. 

His lordfhip vindicates the liberty and equality & man under the 
Chriftian difpenfation ; he properly dwells upon it from the addrefs 
we are taught to make to God, under the title of ‘ our father,’ and 
he reprobates the * wicked politicians who are always on the watch 
to take advantage of the low eftate, of one part of mankind to de- 
prefs the other.’ But highly as we approve of thefe fentiments, 
juflice compels us to obferve, that his lordthip does not feem to 
carry his principles to their full extent, 


‘ Whenever,’ fays he, ‘ either unprincipled politicians, or mif- 
taken zealots, have thought it for their purpofe to throw any obfta- 
cles in the way of religious liberty, the great expedient on which 
the former moft depended for the fuccets of their defign, has been 
to prevent the facred oracles being read, by difcredit and ridicule, 
and the latter by prohibiting the ftudy of them, as the irreconcile- 
able enemy of all ufurped dominion over the confciences of men.’ 
P. 14. 


Has his lordfhip not read the chief methods ufed by the Roman 
emperors during the ten firft famous perfecutions ? Has he never 
feen the ftatutes made againft various fects of Chriftians in our own 
country, many of which to this day are unrepealed? Or, with the 
Teft A& before his eyes, is the following language proper ? 


‘ Suffice it therefore to fay, that in the one moral maxim of do- 
ing unto all men as we would they fhould do unto us, we have a 
code of liberty and toleration, which tyranny will never be able to 
annul, nor the craft of enemies to explain away.’ P. 12. 


On the infinuations againft the French and the reformers at 
home, we forbear to dwell, fince it is better to let them reft in 
oblivion, than to inflame the paffions againft thofe abroad, to whom 
the throne holds out the olive branch of reconciliation, or againft 
our countrymen, who, if in error, deferve to be treated with a 
greater degree of chriftian forbearance. From the pulpit we with 
to hear of nothing but the confirmation of the glad tidings, ‘ peace 
and good will towards men.’ 


A Sermon, preached at Whitby on the Faft Day, March 9, 1796. 
By the Rev. T. Watfon. 8vo, 1s, Murray and Highley. 1796. 


The queftion on the juftice and neceflity of the prefent war 
gives) occafion to the preacher to obferve, that ‘ the pulpit-of all 
others is the moft improper place for fuch difcuffions, whether it 
be to vindicate or to cenfure.’ He confiders war ‘as one of the 
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fore judgments of God, fpringing from our lufts, and as a punifh- 
ment for our fins.’’ In this point of view it may juftly excite fome 
religious impreffions on .a ferious mind: but why fhould they be 
interrupted by digreffions on the fraternifation plan of the French, 
their irreligion, their alteration of the calendar, which the preacher 
evidently does not comprehend, and by farcafms on the new phi- 
lofophy ? We {hall not ceafe to repeat, that a faft fermon, on the 
grounds that war is a fore judgment from God, and that the nation 
engaged in it is called by it to repentance and reformation, cannot 
but edify the hearers; but that when the fins of the enemy are 
painted in the moit glowing colours, there is danger that, inftead 
of felf-examination and repentance, the fermon will produce fenti- 
ments of pride and felf-fatisfaction, of animofity and contempt to- 
wards the finners, inftead of deteftation of their crimes. The fer- 
mon before us might, with very little alteration, be fuited to the 
confecration of a Whitby privateer, on its firit cruife againft the 


republicans of France. 


4 Sermon, preached at Wickham, in the County of Southampton, on 
Wedn:fday, March 9, 1796, being the Day appointed by his Ma- 
jefty’s Proclamation for a general Fah. By Fofeph Pickering, 
M, A. Se. gto. 15. Gardner. 1796. 


Some very good remarks on juftice and humility, which might 
naturally excite fome of the parifhioners of Wickham to defire to 
read that in their clofets, which they heard in church with edifica- 
tion. To the parithioners in general the fermon is dedicated ; and 
though they will be moft interefted in the perufal, ad we recome 
mend to them to lend it to their neighbours. 


A Sermon preached before the Honourable Houfe of Commons, at tl 
Church of St. Margaret, Wefiminfter, on Wednefday, March 9, 
1796, being the Day appointed by his Mayefty’s royal Proclama- 
tion, to be obferved as a Day of folemn Fafting and Humiliation. 
By Robert Holmes, D. D. Fe. 4to. 15. Payne. 1796. 


The parable of the unfruitful tree is explained rather drily, and the 
preacher falls into the common miftake of accuracy in difplaying 
his neighbours’ faults, inftead of probing with the utmoft folicitude 
the vices and fins of his own countrymen. Thus he {peaks of the 
legiflature of a neighbouring nation— 

* We have feen the fpirit of the atheift and the libertine hold the 
legiflative authority of a chriftian nation near us. We have feen 
it gain on the fimple by infatuating their fimplicity; on the vehe- 
ment by impelling their vehemence; on the malignant by exafpe- 
rating their malignity ; and thus, by adjufting the {nare to the ruling 
paffion of every man, enfure its own ufe of them all. We have 
feen it ftifle the charities of humanity ; cancel the reftraints of vir- 
tue; difcar¢ the fanétions of the gofpel ; and, either by treache- 


fous agency or open war, pufh its principles againgt the altar and 
the 
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the throne of other chriftian countries. We have feen it hold out 
to ambition and tyranny, to malice and rapine, their feveral expe. 
dients of legalized crime ; and under the fhock of factions, all rifing 
and raging and falling in blood, aggravate on every change the mi- 
feries of the publick.’ Pp. 28. 


Religion effential to the Being and Happinefs of Society: a Sermon 
for the Faft Day, March 9, 1796. By Alexander Hewat, 
D.D. Sve. 1s, Cadell and Davies. 1796. 


Dr. Hewat tells his hearers that he has lived in ticklith times— 


‘ I have known both what it is to live under the government of 
law, and in a ftate of wild anarchy, where legal authority was fuf- 
pended, and the popular voice reigned without controul ; and can- 
not help deprecating the return of fuch ticklifh times.’ Pp, 21. 


Hence he pronounces, ex cathedrd, his exhortations— 


‘ In the days of peril, it behoves every lover of humanity and 
juftice, every friend to perfonal property and national fecurity, to 
rally round the ftandard of our king and conflitution, and ftand 
forth in the public defence againft every enemy, foreign and do- 
mettic. Had our foes obtained the object of their withes, and fuc- 


ceeded in their diabolical plots and confpiracies, where would we 
have been this day?’ P. 27. 


It is unneceffary to pafs any judgment upon fuch language from 
a Chriftian pulpit; but we might obferve that the boys of Eton 
and Winchefter would tickle the do¢tor for his language on repub- | 
lics and republicans, They would tell him that, if Catiline was, 
Cicero was alfo, a republican: and they would recommend to him 
the orations of the latter, before he pretends to give political ine 
_ ftruction. 
RELIGIOUS, 


The Good Man, and Faithful Minifer, made eminently ufeful. A 
Funeral Sermon, preached at Stepney Meeting, Fune 19, 1796, 
eccafioned by the Death of the Rev. Samuel Brewer, B. D. fifty 
Years Paftor of the Independent Church in that Place, who de- 
parted this Life, Fune 11, 1796. Together with the Oration de- 


livered at the Interment. By George Ford, 8vo. 1s. Mate 
thews. 1796. 


From Aécts xi. 24, Mr. Ford inftitutes a comparifon between 
the piety and public fervices of Mr. Brewer and of Barnabas; and 
the juftice of the application, we doubt not, was acknowledged by 
his hearers. The fermon is of what is called the evangelical caft, 
and in many places is affe€ting. It was not indeed difficult to 
touch the feelings by recapitulating the ufeful labours of fo long a 
period as fifty years, and the happy conclufion of them by a tran- 
quil and pious end, <A few particulars of his life are given; and 


this tribute to his memory will no doubt be highly acceptable to 
his numerous flock, 


The 
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The Principles and Duties of Chriftianity inculcated and enforced : 
a Sermon, preached at Sunbury, Middlefex, on Wednefday, May 
25th, 1796, being the Anniverfary Meeting of two Friendly Sox 
cieties of Poor Tradefmen and Day-Labourers ia that Par ‘th, in- 
Rituted for their Mutual Support in Ca/es of Sickne/s, gt pe 
or Old Age. By Fames Cowe, M. A. Vicar. 410. 153. Rob- 
fon. 1796. 

In this difcourfe, Mr. Cowe confiders. what ought to be the rule 
of his hearers’ conduct towards mankind if general, what particu- 
far duties-the gofpel requires of men who live in the fame city or 
neighbourhood, how they ought to behave towards thofe who differ 
from them in religious opinions, and how they ought to conduct 
themfelves in their “refpettive families, and as members of the fame 
fociety. On thefe points, our author’s opinions are unexception- 
able. He connects charity and candour clofely with chriftianity, 
and inculeates fuch precepts as are excellently adapted to the melio- 
Fation of fociety in general, and particularly calculated to improve 
that kind of fociety for whofe ufe the fermon was publifhed. 


InfiruSion to the Children of Sunday Schools and other charitable 
Seminaries of Learning ; defigned for the Promotion of their Wel- 
JSare in this Life, and of their Happinc/s in that which is to come. 
By Abraham Crocker. 8v0. 4d. Wills. 1796. 

With fome good precepts, are mixed many theological notions 
far above the comprehenfion of children. The author has not 
fufficiently confidered the apoftle’s mode of giving milk to thofe 
who are not capable of ftronger food : he may very eafily difcover 
his error by afking a child a few queftions on the fubject of almoft 
any chapter in his book ; and from the anfwers, he will perceive 
that the fcholar did not underftand the greater part of what he had 


been reading. 
POETICAL 


A Sketch from the Landfcape, a Didadic Poem. Addreffed to R. 
P. Knight, E/g. with Notes, Illuftrations, and a Poft{cript. sto. 
2s, 6d. Faulder. 

The art of gardening, we thought, had been one of thofe quiet 
and elegant occupations which tend to footh and harmonife the 
mind; an art which, interfering with no intereft, fhocking no pre- 
judice, and awakening no paffion, might be reforted to as a refuge 
from the noife and contentious buitle of the world. But we were 
miftaken :—its different fyftems can furnifh matter for angry dif- 
putes and keen farcafm, nor are they to be fpeedily terminated. 
‘The author of the Sketch has in this little piece parodied Mr. 
Knight’s Lexd/cape *, not without fome degree of humour. An 
advertifement is prefixed, in which he quotes from Mafon’s Gar- 





¥ See Crit. Rev. New Arr. Vol. XIV. p. 315. 
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den and Mr. Knight’s Landfcape, two parallel paflages, fot, lie 
fays, to fupport the accufation of plagiarifm, as Mr. Knight hes 
denied having ever read the former poem,—but to juftify the fufpi- 
cion he had expreffed, The paflages, which are indeed remarkably 
near, are as follows— 

‘ Enciisu Garpen, Book rit. 


¢ . Generous youth 
Whoe’er thou art, that lifteneft to my lay, 
And feel’ft thy foul affent to what I fing, 
Happy art thou if thou can’ft call thy own’ 
Such {cenes as thefe; where Nature and where’ Time 
Have work’d congenial ; where a {catter’d holt 
Of antique oaks darken thy fidelong hills ; 
While rufhing through their branches, rifted cliffs 
Dart their white heads, and ylitter through the gloom. 
More happy ftill, if one fuperior rock ) 
Bear on its brow the fliver’d fragment huge 
Of fome old Norman fortrefs ; happier far, 
Ah, then moft happy, if thy vale below 
Wath, with the oryftal coolnefs of its rills, 
' Some mouldering abbey’s ivy-vefted wall.’ 
‘ Lanpscape, Book 2d. 
© Blefs’d is the man in whofe fequefter'd glade, 
Some ancient abbey’s walls diffufe their fhade; 
With mouldering windows pierced, and turrets crown’d, 
And pinnacles with clinging ivy bound, 
‘ Blefs’d too is he, who, ’midft his tufted trees, 
Some ruin’d caftle’s lofty towers fees, 
Imbofom’d high upor the mountain's brow, 
Or nodding o’er the ftream, that glides below.’ P. ii. 


If, however, the author of the Sketch finds himfelf obliged to 
take Mr. Knight’s word that he has not read the Engli Gardea, 
he tells him, not without fome fhow of reafon, that he ought to 
have read it. 

‘ It was fcarcely poffible to have conceived a profeffor fitting 
down in his di¢tatorial chair to teach the world how to create land- 
fcape, who. could be fo perfeétly fatisfied with his own notions as 
not to witli to know what had been faid before on the fame fubje& 
in one of the moft beautiful poems in the Englifh language.’ r. ii: 


The Poftf{cript contains remarks on Mr. Price’s work, in which, 
after acknowledging that * Mr. Price has as well marked the limits 
of the pifturefque and the beautiful, as that debateable ground will 
admit of,’ he fays, truly enough, that— 

‘ The higher ftyle of the picturefque is not much in the power 
of the improver. For example, the land{capes of Rubens are 
admired in the Effay for being full of thé picturefque accidents of 

nature ; 
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nature ; among thefe, the moft ftriking are, “ the effeéts of thun- 
der and. lightning, torrents rolling down, trees torn up by the roots, 
and the dead bodies of men and animals.” Mr. P. has given a 
pleafant caricature of an improver working upon a piéture of 
Claude. A pi€turefque imitator of Rubens, attempting to transfer 
thefe accompaniments from the canvas to nature, might be fketch- 
ed by way of companion, with features no lefs ridiculous. In 
gardening, I conceive, we muft only hope for the piéturefque in 
the wilder parts of the fcene ; and here art muft tread 


“ With unfandal’d foot, ~ 
Printlefs, as though the place were holy ground.” 


Tt is the beautiful, which is more within the reach of the improver. 
This is furely to be found in the undulating play of fimooth ver- 
dure, in the contraft of different trees happily difpofed, and in the 
endlefs variety of foliage and flowers of humbler growth. All thefe 
circumftances are charming in reality, though they may not furnith 
good fubjects for the pencil. The faftidious eye, which turns 
from fuch a fcene with difguft, becaufe there is no temptation to 
take out the fketch-book, is, 1 think, not much to be envied. 
Hollow lanes, * ruts and rubbifh,” burdock and thiftles, produce 
a very pleafing effect in their proper places; an exuberant beard is 
alfo a moft picturefque ornament to the human countenance ; but 
fhaven turf and “ prim gravel walks,” like a fmooth chin, are fa- 
crifices to the comfortable (a principle not totally to be forgotten 
in laying out grounds,) which, I apprehend, cannot well be avoid- 
ed; and even thefe, if Mr. P.’s remarks with regard to avoiding 
monotony be attended to, are in themfelves by no means deftitute 
of beauty.” p. 25. ; 


For our parts, we think there is room for different fchools of 
gardening, as well as of painting or poetry, and fhould be very 
forry to fee an ad? of uniformity for the fine arts. 


The, Alps, a Moral and Defcriptive Poem of the Great Haller. 
Tranflated from the German, by Henry Barrett. 8vo. 15. 
Parfons. 1796. | 
The charaéter of Haller, the German poet, is well-known : the 

defcriptive poem, entitled the Alps, poffetfes diftinguifhed merit ; 

and thofe who can read a tranflation in profe with fatisfaétion, (and 
many we apprehend can do this) make allowances for a writer who 
tells us, that though a native of this ifland, another laxguage is 
vernacular to him, and forgive a few inaccuracies, either of the 
tranflator or printer, may receive confiderable pleafure from this 
petty prochure. As to lord Chefterfield’s advice, Mr. Barrett had 
better have omitted it, 

We extracé the following paflage as a {pecimen of this work— 


‘ If nature\gave thee but a hard and rugged foil, yet thy plough 


can furrow its flony clods, and thy fowing vegetates to ripenefs; if 
her 
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her hand piled up the Alps to fequefter thee from the world, the 
knew man is to himfelf the greateft plague ; limpid water queaches 
thy thirft, milk fatiates thy hunger; appetite feafons too the tafte 
for acorns: though the deep entrails of thy mountains are pregnant 
only with iron, Peru tumified with golden ore, would be happy to 
be fo poor: where liberty is paramount, every toil becomes gentler ; 
flowers genial fhoot upon rocks, and Boreas temperates his rage. 

‘ Mountaineers happy by the abfence of noifam riches; wealth 
is not productive of a blifs equal to your poverty: concord dwells 
amidft your peaceful fouls; no flufhing vanity ufhers in the apple 
of difcord ; here pleafure is not mingled with the anguifh of fear; 
life is blithfome, but death is not hideous; here reafon guided by 
nature is in queft of neceffaries and deems the reft a burden; un- 
taught, unconftrained, the precepts of Seneca, and the examples 
of Epictetus through their manners reign. 

‘ Here are unknown thofe diftinétions, devifed by a fubtle pride, 
which injure virtue, to honor vice; no loitering dullnefs complains 
of the lingering hours; with labour the day, with repofe the night 
fteal away ; no fublime genius wings his thoughts to the delufory 
heights of ambition; no folicitude for the morrow chills the glee 
of the prefent day; with impartial hand, in a meafure conftantly 
the fame, liberty difpenfes to thefe inhabitants contentment, fatigue 
and repofe; no difcontented being jars with fortune: man eats, 
man fleeps, man loves, and bleffes his fate.’ P. 3. 


Meditations by Moonlight, a Poem. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 


The author of thefe effufions obferves in his Advertifement, 
that he has no poetical reputation to lofe ; and we think it certain 
that he will acquire none by publifhing his Meditations : they never 
rife to the fublime of poetry, and contain many lines and fentie 
ments palpably not original. There is, however, a pleafing vein 
of moral and religious reflection throughout the poem. 


LA W. 


Cafes sis and ruled at Nifi Prius in the Courts of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, from Eafter Term 33 Geo. 3, to Hilary Term 
36 Geo. 3, inclufive, by l/faac Efpinaff, Efq. Barrifier at Law, 
Royal 8vo. 155. Boards. Butterworth. 1796. 

As the decifions at nifi prius are fubjeét-to be over-ruled and 
denied ‘as law, when they cometo be difcufled in the courts above, 
it cannot be expected that any book, profeffedly confined to the 
report of thofe decifions, can be received by the profeflion as an ab. 
folute authority, This has hitherto prevented the publication of any 
feparate notes relating to this branch of the judicial bufinefs of the 
courts ; and we cannot, after the moft mature confideration, fay _ 
that the prefent collection of cafes is likely to obtain an eftablifh- 
ment in the law library. 

Many of the points feem to have been determined under the pe- 
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culiat circumftances of the refpettive cafes in which they occurred, 
and are confequently not reducible to any one fixed general | ptinci+ 
ple; others have been fince over-ruled in the courts above; and 
feveral appear to have been.decided with great doubt and hefitation. 

- Mr. Efpinaffe has, therefore, been rather injudicious in retaining 
thofe cafes, as their infertion muft, in fome inftances, miflead thofe 
who are not in the habit of attending the courts, and whofe judg- 
ment can only be formed by the confultation of printed authorities, 
He is, however, not deficient in accuracy and precifion, two very 


effential qualities in a réporter ; and as it is his intention to,continue 


the publication, we would recommend it to him in future to be 
more felect : if he is, the work may become more acceptable to 


the profeffion. 


The Curates AA examined, and its Advantages and Difadvanta- 


. ges fairly difeuffed ; containing Obdfervations how to render its 
Operation effectual, and to countera& the Dangers of fome of its 


Claafes ; with earneft Addreffes to the Members of the late Houfe 
of Commons, the New Parliament, and the Beneficed Clergy, and 


an humble Apology to the Right Reverend the Bifhops and Metropo- 


\ Uitans + concluding with a Word of Advice to the Curates. By a 


Country Curate. 8v0. 1s. Allen and Weft. 1796. 
To men of liberal feelings, the diftreffes of the inferior clergy 


have long been a ‘fubjeét of regret: nor, till a very recent period, has* 


the condition of that refpeétable but indigent clafs of the commu- 
nity experienced the efficient attention of the-legiflature. The fpi- 


rit of the act patfed for this purpofe in the laft parliament receives , 


every acknowledgment of gratitude from the writer of the prefent 
Pamphlet, i in the name of himfelf and his brother curates ; ; he, how- 
ever, paints out fome obftacles to its beneficial operation, and fug- 


gefts the means by which they may be removed. On a topic fo 


very liable to excite the animofity of ecclefiaftical partifans, we 
have the pleafure to obferve that the remarks of the ‘ Country Cu- 
bate’ are throughout modeft, fenfible, and impartial ; and that they 
may be réad to great advantage by all the defcriptions of perfons to 
whom they are addrefled. 


A Plan for the Commutation of Tythes, the Extenfion of Agriculture, 
| the Relief of the Farmers, the Peafantry, and the Poor,. without 
difturbing the exifting Government. 4to. 25. Ridgway. 1794. 


- This performance is one of the moft extraordinary that has hi- 


therto'come in our way. It is written with no {mall portion of - 


vigour, and information on particular topics; whilft, in the genes 
ral, we are put off with bold affertions, where argument is required, 
—and the deliriums of a projector, for demonftrative’ proofs. 


‘The univerfal pantacea- held forth, is: ¢ an act of parliament, de- - 
claring all the wafte lands in the kingdom national property; all” 


= in kind abolifhed; and erecting a nat'onal board, to be'com- 
pofed 
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pofed ofcommiffioners and other proper officers,’ forremedying every 
grievance. “The rules laid down for the guidance of their conduct 
are not lefs arbitrary than numerous: but the reformer fubjoins, 
with great complacency, ‘that many other meafures might be fug- 
gefted to render the regulations complete and effectual.’ Of thofe 
propofed, however, we will add, that if the half were carried into 
execution, the bafis of all property would be fubverted, and the 
order of fociety in this kingdom abolifhed. 


ME.DICAL 


A preliminary Introduction to the A& of Sea-Bathing ; wherein is 
Jrewn its Nature, Power, and Importance ; with fome neceffary 
Hints for the Attention of Vifiters, at the Watering Places, pre- 
vioys to, and during a Courfe of Bathing. By Fohn Anderfon, 
M.D. F.A.S. C. M.S. &ce. Phyfician to, and a Diredor of, 
the General Sea-Bathing Infirmary, at Margate. 8vo. 15. 
Dilly. 1795. 

In introducing this pamphlet to the attention of the profeffion, 
Dr. Anderfon takes care to apprife his readers that it is in compli- 
ance with the requeft of fome highly diftinguifhed gentlemen of the 
faculty, that he undertakes to write on the nature, power, influence, 
and effect of fea-water and fea-bathing, hot and cold; and that his 
nianuferipts have been fubmitted to be read before a learned medical 
feciety in London. Authors are too frequently feduced by the flat- 
tery of friendthip, or the approbation of /earned focieties, to pre- 
fent their crude performances to the attention of the public. 

In this publication there feems to be little to admire, or indeed 
that can afford inftruction to the clafs of readers for which it is pro- 
feffedly written. Judging from the prefent fpecimen, the doétor 
would appear to be much better acquainted with the writings of 
poets than phyficians. A fample or two will afford fufficient proof 
of the truth of our affertion, and of the merit of the dodor's 
produétion, 


‘ Nine years ago, fays he, I happened to come to Margate in 
queft of ftrength, after a long and fevere fever; and receiving a 
very fenfible benefit the firft feafon by fea-bathing, and the falubri- 
ous air of Thanet, I was thereon led to make inquiry into their 
ipecial effects on other vifitors, and what I a¢tually faw, and was 
credibly informed of by fome of the bathing guides, I thought 
important, and it not being generally known, 1 immediately pub- 
lifhed it in my Medical Remarks on Evacuations. Since that time, 
{ have had frequent opportunity of obferving mare minutely their 
effeéts on others under various ftates, circumitances, and conditions 
of body: in fimple and complicated, acute and chronic, cafual 
and inherent complaints ; and every year’s experience gives mani- 
fold proofs of their very great -utility to health: they reftore and 
preferve. There are but few diftempers incident to human nature 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XVIII. Nov. 1796. Bb in 
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in which either the cold, the warm, or vapour fea-water bath, and 
the air of a falubrious fpot on the margin of the main, fuch as 
Thanet, are not equal to meet and prove more or lefs beneficial in. 
I have feen, on a well directed courfe, difeafes not only palliated, 
but many cured by them, after having baffied the power of medi- 
cine in rational artifts hands. Thefe baths are certainly moft ex- 
cellent auxiliaries to- medicine, diet, exercife, and amufement, as 
thefe are to them, which accounts for the great flux and re-flux of 
company, from the king to the beggar, to, and from the fea-wa- 
tering places, during the temperate feafons ; 


“© Where baths give vigour and the waters health,” 


_ © Or, as a late ingenious Margate vifitant to mount Parnaffirs 
defcribes it ; 
. “© The briny wave doth thoufands fave, 
Alike from grave and crutches ; 


Makes aged young, the feeble ftrong, 
Or begear, duke, or duchefs.” ~ CoLeman.’ P. 15. 


Of the properties of the fea water we have the following very 
luminous account—— 


* Sea-water is not a mere fimple homogeneous elemental fluid 
Simplex: fimpliciter, but nature’s richly faturated compound, It 
contains, fay chemical philofophers, a muriatic bitter purging 
falt, calcarious earth, and fulphureous bitumen: and Boyle, and 
other naturalifts agree in there being a fubtle ztherial fpirit in wa- 
ter, which fome call fixed air, fome phlogifton or inflammable air, 
befides a pure air, which airs become elaftic, as feen by the {park- 
ling air bubbles. 

‘ The proportion of the principles of fea-water vary in fome 
diftant feas, and in deep and in fhallow water: fome fay the fea is 
more falt in fummer than in winter, warmer in a tempeft than ina 
calm. There is in fea-water, befides its original native principles, 
the impregnation of 1ubmarine plants, fuch as the quercus marinus, 
or fea-wreck, and other plants; the flime, fperm, and excremen- 
titious parts of fifhes; their, and other dead bodies, rain, dew, 
hail, inow, fprings, and the difemboguing of rivers and ponds; 
together with foffils, minerals, and the refufe of fhips, &c. the 
combination of all which heterogeneous particles render fea- 
water, on ftagnation and being clofe kept, quickly corruptible. 
After a long calm at fea the  ftench is very offenfive, and that 
which iffues “forth on opening a cafk of fea-water, that has been 
kept for fome time in the hold of a thip, is intolerable, nay deadly. 
If it were not for the tides there would be no living near the fea in 
acalm. As the erial fpirit in waters is extremely fugitive, they 
are all better drank on the fpot than at a diftance, and the more 
they are crowded with their principles they fpoil the fooner.’ Pp. 16, 


After this the doctor fays— 


: ¢ And 
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¢ And my not meeting with a fcrip on the fubje& in any of the 
libraries that afforded me the leaft fatisfaétion, I had to perfevere in 
wading through thick fhades of darknefs till I came into fair light, 
when. J clearly faw the impropriety of their receiving all that came 
without exception, as if fea-bathing was an univerfal fovereign 
fpecific remedy for all complaints, whatever were their nature or 
caufe; was proper at all times, and fuited to all conftitutions, tem- 
peraments, ftates, and. conditions of body, modes of living; and 
that by one mode of bathing only, and of pufhing the bath indif+ 
¢riminately beyond what nature can bear. Can there be any error 
theoretical or practical, more abfurd or unphilofophical? Art is 
fubfervient to nature; to relieve, polifh, and improve nature. If 
nature and art do not go hand in hand, and mutually accord, nos 
thing will be perfected or eftadlifhed in any art or icience. Na- 
ture will be led, but notdriven.’ Pr. 19. 


Surely it neither required much wading, nor much knowledge of 
any kind, to find out that fea-bathing is not proper for every con- 
ftitution, or in every complaint. 


An Effay on Indigeftion and its Confeguences, or Advice to Perfons 
affected with Dedility of the DigeRive Organs, Nervous Difor- 
ders, Gout, Dropfy, Se. whercin Rules arepointed out refpefing 
Diet, Regimen, and Air; illufrated with Cafes, to prove the 
Eff-ds of a new Medicine, recommended for the Cure thereof, 
shablifzed upon Sixteen Years extenfive PraGice. Alfo, Remarks 
on Sea or Cold Bathing, neceffary to be known by every Valetudi- 
narian and Convalefcent ; diftinguifhin the particular States of 
the Conftitution, in which the Ufe of Bathing will be found Salus 
tary or pernicious. Likewife explaining the Reafon why infpiring 
the Sea Air contributes more to the Reccvery of Health than that 
of Cities and Inland Places, By R. Squirrel, M.D. 80. 
35. 6d. Boards. Sold’by the Author. 1795. - 


Dr. Squirrel, in this publication, fteps forward to emulate ‘the 
Matthewfes, the Solomons, and Brodums of the day ; and chufes 
rather to advertife his ‘ “:xic powders’ in an oftavo book, than, after 
the fafhion of his rivals, in the columns of a newfpaper. Some 
of the learned doétor’s iniftruétions terrify us not a little; for in 
pointing out thofe cafes in which ¢ cold bathing may be ufed with 
advantage,’ we find the following lift: ‘ indigeftion—gout—fever 
=~ jaundice—dropfy—hamorrhages—violent evacuations.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on the very Inferior Utility of Clafical Learning. By 
W. Stevenfon. 8vo. 1s. Symonds. 1796. 


Thofe who have cultivated claffical literature with fuccefs, and 
are accuftomed to admire the beautiful productions of Greek and 
Roman poets, hiftorians, oraters, moralifts, and philofophers, will 
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not be difpofed to adopt the fentiments of one who depreciates the 
objects of their ftudy ; and many will be of opinion, that the writer 
of this pamphlet undervalues that knowledge which he has had no 
opportunities of acquiring, and wifhes to explode thofe purfuits 
with which he is unacquainted; while fome will confider his at- 
tempt as merely flowing from the modern rage of innovation. But 
we will admit that he is aétuated by motives of regard for the 
improvement of youth, and by a confcientious defire of corre&ing 
the prefent fyftem of education, 

He obferves, that *the greater part of feven years is generally 
devoted, almoft exclufively, to the ftudy of Greek and Latin.’ 
But we may afk, who are the young perfons whofe time is thus 
employed ? Not thofe who are intended by their parents for trade 
and manufaétures, but fuch as are deftined either for one of the 
three learned profeffions, or for no profeflion whatever. To thefe, 
claffical,learning is a good foundation, on which a fuperftruéture 
of general knowledge may be raifed; and, though it may be deem- 
ed more ornamental than ufeful, it is by no means fo deftitute of 
utility as Mr. Stevenfon would wifh his readers to believe. It can- 
not be denied, however, that too great a portion of time is allotted 
to this branch of ftudy ; for, in many public feminaries, even ten 
years are devoted to it. We cannot but think, that, in a third 
part of this time, boys would acquire, under proper inftruétions, 
as competent an acquaintance with the claffics, as they now do in 
their long courfe of philological ftudy. Ample time would then 
be allowed for an early cultivation of philofophy and fcience, which 
are at prefent too much negleéted by claffical ftudents, 


The Cafe of Captain Downing. With the Proceedings of a general 
Court Martial. And Copies of Letters to and from the Duke of 
Richmond, Sir Charles Morgan, Fudge Advecate General, &c. 
tic. With the Opinion of Counfel concerning the Legality of the 
Trial. By Captain John Downing, in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, Svo. 15. 1796. 


In this publication captain Downing emplains of not having 
obtained juftice in a difpute of a pecuniary nature with a private 
in his own corps. He denies the competence of courts martial 
to decide under the predicament in which he reprefents himfelf to 
have ftood ; and grounds his oppofition on the following objec- 
tions— 

© Firft objection— 

‘ Is a party a legal evidence, fwearing for his own advantage, 
and ought it to convit? Second— 


¢ Can a general court martial difpenfe with the 74th claufe of the 
mutiny aét without vitiating theirfentence?’ Pp. 12. 


It muft be evident to our readers, that a fubjeé& of this nature is 
{carcely within the jurifdiction of criticifm ; and for that reafon we 
decline 
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decline entering into the merits of captain Downing’s cafe, which 
indeed feems to have obtained little regard, even from the parties 
in whofe hands the power of redrefs refides. 


Lonfiderations on the Attempt of the Eaft-India Company to become 
Manufadiurers in Great-Britain, 4to. 25, Sewell. 1796. 


After fome preliminary remarks on the nature of exclufive grants 
or privileges, and on the importance of the filk trade to the manu- 
faétures and revenue of the country, this writer announces a deter- 
mination of the Eaft India Company ‘ to commence manufaurers 
in Great Britain, by throwing their own fAlk in large quantities, for 
which purpofe a ngmber of mills have been hired by them.’ The 
reafon affigned for this by the company is, that they, deeming it 
neceflary to enlarge iheir imports of Bengal raw-filk, have devifed 
a plan, ‘the object of which is to occafion an increafed confumption 
of the commodity, by throwing fome portion of it into organzine, 
to ferve as a fubftitute for part of the organzine at prefent imported 
from Italy. And as the merchants and others interefted in the filk 
trade have objected to the meafure, the company have publifhed 
fome Reports to corre&t any miftaken ideas that may prevail. 

Thefe Reports are examined by our author with great acutenefs ; 
and the general inference he draws is againft this ‘ illegal and mif- 
chievous interference of the India Company ii: the internal manue 
factures of this country.’ One argument ufed by the company is, 
that ‘the fupply of the raw commodity has been, until of late 
years, wholly, and now is in great part, furnifhed from countries 
no otherwife conneéted with Great Britain than through the medium 
of a commercial intercourfe, which it is not impoffible, under a 
continuance of the prefent diftracted {tate of continental politics, may 
hereafter be rendered highly precarious. This our author repels by 
atking, Whether the territorial poffeflions in India are fettled on a 
firmer bafis of tranquillity than thofe of the different governments 
of Europe,—whether the power of the company is fuch as to pre- 
clude any apprehenfion of difturbance, whether it has not experien- 
ced refiftance from the native princes of that vaft continent, and 
may not afford a temptation to our European enemies? The fuf- 
penfions of intercourie produced by the political agitations in Eu- 
rope, he thinks, will doubtlefs be temporary: becaufe, after all, 
convenience and neceflity will compel neighbours to be neighbours. 
But his more immediate arguments regard the refpective qualities of 
the Bengal and Italian filks. He afferts that it is not pretended by 
the moft fanguine abettors of the company’s experiment, that their 
commodity can ever be expeéted completely to rival that of Italy. 
* How then,’ he afks, ‘ would the filk manufacturer, already 
finarting under the negle& of the public, be able once more to fix 
the caprice of fafhion in his favour, if he fhould in:prudently fub- 
‘ftitute the dingy and woolly produce of Bengal, for the brilliant and 
firm ftaple of Italian organzine ?’. He then enters upon an examin- 
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ation of the company's principal Report, and explains at great 
length the delufion which they have. practifed on themfelves and 
the public, concluding in thefe words— 


* The company, in throwing their own filk, muft be eonfidered 
as violating at leaft the fpirit of their charter; for though no exprefs 
prohibition of fuch a meafure can be adduced, yet the very title of 


the company, namely, that of merchants trading to and from the. 


Eaft-Indies, the views with which it was incorporated, and thoft 
under which its prefent exiftence is permitted, cannot be extended 
farther in conftruétion than to recognize the company as an effici- 
ent and refponfible commercial medium for exporting and import- 
ing large quantities of various valuable commodities. It is highly 
improbable that any project, on the part of the company, to com- 
mence manufacturers in this country, ever entered into the conteme 
plation of the legiflature, nor does it appear that any tacit encou- 
vagement to the purpofe can be fairly inferred. When the laft re- 
newal of the company’s charter was under difeuffion in parliament, 
the expediency of continuing the exclufive privileges of the com- 
pany was ftrongly difputed, even in a mercantile poiat of view; 
how much more then would it have been expofed to the fate of 
annihilation, had an idea of its intended interference in our manu- 
faGtures at all prevailed? the legiflature has already difplayed much 
fpirit and propriety, in placing the moft important parts of the 
company’s eftablifhments under the control of government ; and it 
is to be hoped, that the fame high authority, as guardian of the 
public welfare, will interpofe, to check the monopolizing and ille- 

al-attempts of the company in the prefent inftance; for it fhould 
be remembered, that mercantile companies are incorporated for the 
benefit of the public, as well as their own advantage ; and in pro- 
portion as the former confideration is paramount to the latter, it 
becomes neceflary to watch the conduét of fuch large trading bo, 
dies, with a jealous vigilance that fhall the better fecure the good 
intended to be produced by their inftitution. 

‘The filk trade are not alone interefted in oppofing this innova- 
tion of the company; for, fhould it fucceedy who can tell to what 
a mifchievous extent the practice of the prsnciple may be carried? 
When the company have once tried their ftrength, it will be at 
their choice and in their mercy, what branch of manufaéture they 
will next invade—whether they will print their own callicoes ; make 
their own gunpowder ; wind, fpin, and weave, their own cottons; 
bake and refine their own fugars; or even manufaéture thofe arti- 
cles fabricated. from our ftaple domeftic produce, and which, by their 
charter, they are obligated to export. A calamitous alternative would 
then be the lot of the perfons who are now engaged in fuch ma- 
nufactures ; unable to trade to India, or to cope in this country 
with the gigantic ftrides of a manufacturing Eaft-India Company, 
they muft either abandon their purfuits, or be degraded into depen- 
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dents on the all-fweeping monopolifts by whom they are injured. 
Thus, evils fimilar to thofe which the engroffing of {mall farms bas 
inflicted on the hufbandman, would be feverely felt by the indivi« 
dual merchant and manufacturer ; and thus, the advantages refulting 
from the various energies and competitions of private capital i in our 
manufactures, would be loft to the community. 

* There is another topic of great public concern, and which the 
conductors of this oppofition to the fchemes of the company ap- 
proach with anxiety, that the publication of their fentiments may 
not be mifreprefented as a vehicle for extraneous political allufions. 
A fenfe of duty, however, conquers the reluctance excited by the 
fear of prejudice alone; and the deep injury that muft arife to our 
conftitution, from the undifturbed progrefs of the company’s defigns, 
fhall be briefly hinted at, 

‘Itisa melancholy truth, that the purity of the Britifh fenate has 
been contaminated by the wealth of India. 

* This comparatively flight infection of the reprefentative body, 
would be increafed to an alarming degree, if the company fhould 
extend their manufacturing projects: the unparalleled influence they 
would, by fuch means, command in the different towns and bo- 
roughs where their manufaGories might be eftablifhed, would en- 
tirely change the chara&er of a houfe of commons—would place ia 
it asthe minifter of the day, a creature implicitly at their devotion, 
and would render the freedom and the legitimatepowers of our ve- 
nerable and happy conftitution, fubfervient to the odious domina- 
tion of a mercantile ariftocracy.’ Pp. 32. 


We have not dwelt longer on the fubject of this pamphlet than 
its importance feems to demand. The public will doubtlefs be 
anxious to know by what arguments its force can be repelled. 


The French Verbs, Reguler and Irregular, coujugated, in a fiort 
* and eafy Method: with Rules for the Use of the Tenfes, and 
Some Exercifes annexed to them. By M. Chardon. ‘8v0. 1796. 


We do not fee the neceflity of multiplying publications of this 
kind, unlefs there be fome improvement in the plan or in the exe- 
cution, which we do not obferve in the prefent pamphlet. The 
method is, indeed, fhort and eafy; the rules are delivered with 
perfpicuity ; and the exercifes are adapted to the general capacity 
of puerile ftudents : but mauy former productions are equally con. 
ducive to the faine purpofe of inftruciion. 

The author might eafily have rendered his Englith ftyle more 
idiomatic aud correét, by confulting fome literary native of this 
kingdom ; and a greater attention to the accuracy of his work might 
have improved the French part of it. We were aflonifhed te ob- 
ferve a paffage fo incorrect as the following: ‘I atm very cold, 


_ Fai tres froid.’ The-writer might be expected to have known, 


that froid, when ufed-with the verb avoir, is not an adjective, but 
a fubétantive ; for, though we tranflase: Fai froid, Lam cold, F'az 
. Lyf; 
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/oif, I am thirfty, the words literally imply, J have cold, I have 
thirft; expreflions which. will not fuit the Englith idiom. But 
M. Chardon, by making ufe of the word #r2s, which is an adverb, 


has injured the grammatical conftruétion of the phrafe : he ought . 
to have ufed an adjective with froid, and might corredtly have. 


faid, J’ai grand freid. He will probably cenfure us for prefuming 
to digtate to him ia his own. languages ;' but.we are confident that 
we are ftridtly right. 


in infallible Method of diftingnifting the Gender of all inanimate 
Objeés in the French Language; an ufeful Supplement for all 
French Grammars extant. By M. Raymond dela Nougarede. 
8d. Rebinfons. 1796. 


This little work (which confifts of only one fleet) will be found 
ufeful to the learners of the French language, who are frequently 
perplexed with the variations of gender. It is executed sa regu- 
larity and precifion. 

Rules for playing the Game of Chefs. 800, 1%. 6d. Symonds. 1796. 

This littie treatife contains fueh rules and inftruétions for plaving 
this celebrated game, as will, we doubt not, be found of confider- 
uble utility to beginners. It cannot be expected to offer any thing 
new, or any elaborate difquifition on the fubjeé ; but it at leaft 
prefents the learner with the great key to the game—the firft game 
of Philidor, with the notes on that game, which (we know not why) 
have been omitted in the latter editions of his. book. _We would 
have recommended to the editor, inftead of Philidor’s inveftigation, 
at the gambit of Cunningham, which is now of little ufe, to have 
given fome of the fituations and check-mates of Stamma, which 
ure fo well calculated to fhow the artifice and furprifing revolutions 
ot the game. 


Hercules and the Carter; a Dialogue between a Poor Man, and a 
Poor Maz's Friend, 12m0, 2d. Rivingtons, 1796. 


A {pecimen of the beft ufe to which the interpretation of fables 
can be applied; being a very intelligent and falutary leffon of ia- 
duftry and fobriety to the labouring poor. 

4 New Sequel to Mrs. Barbauld’s Leffons, adapted for Children 
from four to feven Years old, 1t2mo, 15. Sael.. 1796. 

The only objectionable paffage which we have remarked in this 
little work,. is in p. 84——-¢ Mifs Elizabeth Good, too, had got one 
of the firieft dolls Leverfaw, in point of elegance and drefs, Iam 
fure no lady need to have been dreffed better for any court-day.- She 
had juft learned a beautiful little hymn, and that doll was the reward 
of her diligence.’ To bribe achild to.piety, is an infallible method 
of making it-an hypocrite ; and to bribe it to-piety by teaching it-a 
love of fathionable frippery, is an inconfiftency too frequent indeed 
in real life; but which we were forry to deteé in a. work otherwife 
well adapted for the purpofes of early education. é 
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